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De Oppresso Liber, which translates ‘“‘to liberate from oppression,”’ is the motto of the U.S. Army Special 
Forces—the Green Berets. This motto has been the guiding tenet of Special Forces operations since its for- 
mation more than three decades ago. 
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Major General ‘Wild Bill” Donovan, who commanded the OSS in World War II, in a 1945 photo. Under Donovan, 
the OSS developed an unconventional warfare capability, which made it a forefunner of the Special Forces. Note that 
Donovan wears the ribbon for the Congressional Medal of Honor, which he won during World War I. (U.S. Army) 


Chapter I 


Origins of U.S. Special 
Warfare Capability 


At the beginning of World War II, the United 
States found itself lacking a central intelligence- 
gathering organization and an_ unconventional 
warfare capability. During the war, however, the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), which started 
out as a small intelligence-coordinating office 
under World War I Medal of Honor winner ‘“‘Wild 
Bill’ Donovan, would evolve into both an effec- 
tive “spook shop” and an effective unconventional 
warfare instrument. Although General MacArthur 
prevented the OSS from operating within his com- 
mand (though it should be noted that an effective 
guerrilla warfare apparatus evolved independent of 
the OSS in the Philippines as a result), the OSS 
operated in virtually every other theater of the 
war, and in many neutral countries, gathering intel- 
ligence and waging unconventional warfare. Since 
this book is concerned only with the development 
of United States unconventional warfare capa- 
bility, the intelligence-gathering mission of the OSS 
will be mentioned only in passing. This dual 
mission of the OSS should be remembered, how- 
ever, since both the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and the Special Forces (SF) can trace their 
origins to the OSS; to this day, there remains a 
certain symbiosis between the two organizations. 


OSS OPERATIONAL GROUPS 
AND JEDBURGHS 


Among the most direct predecessors to the 
Special Forces were the OSS Operational Groups 
(OGs) and the Jedburgh teams. In simple terms, 


the OSS was divided into two branches: the intel- 
ligence division, which would evolve into the post- 
war CIA; and the special operations division, which 
would evolve into the Special Forces. Among the 
OSS direct forerunners of the Special Forces, Spe- 
cial Forces owes much to the Operational Groups. 
Consisting of thirty enlisted men and three officers 
per group, the OGs were trained in raiding, am- 
bushes, land navigation, silent killing, demolitions, 
parachuting, combat shooting, and other such skills 
and were intended to infiltrate enemy-controlled 
territory and join guerrilla bands, which they 
would assist in carrying out sabotage and raids 
against the enemy. OGs were headed by a Russian 
prince, Serge Obolensky, and were organized by 
target countries (Italian OG, French OG, etc.). 
Members were normally chosen for their linguistic 
abilities. In addition to their OSS operational 
training, members of OGs were frequently sent on 
to British schools run by Special Operations Execu- 
tive (SOE) veterans of guerrilla warfare in coun- 
tries such as Yugoslavia, Greece, and France. 
There, guerrilla organization, tactics, enemy weap- 
ons, improvised demolitions, intelligence gathering, 
forming agent networks, sabotage, subversion, 
escape and evasion, counterespionage, clandestine 
communications, codes, and other unconventional 
warfare skills were polished. Among these ‘“‘other”’ 
practical skills were those such as learning how to 
drive a railroad locomotive, which would prove 
invaluable on operations. 

One of the advantages of the OGs was their 
flexible organization; they could be broken into 
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subgroups of one-half group, one-third group, or 
even smaller. Note, in fact, that one-third of an 
OG consisted of eleven men—one officer and ten 
enlisted—only one fewer than the number in a 
Special Forces A-Team. When Aaron Bank, an OSS 
veteran, was drawing up the proposed Table of 
Organization and Equipment (TO&E) for the 
Special Forces, he was using the OSS OGs as one of 
his patterns. The OGs saw effective employment in 
both France and Italy. 

A number of the OSS men from the OGs who 
had expertise in the French language also ended 
up serving with the Jedburgh teams, three-man 
teams parachuted into Europe prior to and just 
after D-Day to help organize and coordinate resis- 
tance against the Germans. The Jedburghs took 
their name from the area of Scotland where the 
Scots had conducted guerrilla warfare against the 
English in the twelfth century. Each three-man 
team was to consist of two officers and one en- 
listed radio operator. The teams were formed from 
French, British, American, Dutch, and Belgian 
members, and each team was expected to contain 
one Frenchman. The OSS sent fifty-three officers 
and forty enlisted men, the latter all radio opera- 
tors, to serve with the Jedburghs. 

After training together and getting ‘“‘married” 
to their team members, Jedburgh teams began 
receiving their missions. Some teams went to Oran 
shortly after Operation Torch, while others were 
infiltrated into France shortly before D-Day. 
Due to various administrative delays and the fear 
of sending in anyone who might compromise the 
location of the allied landings if captured, the bulk 
of the teams were not sent in until after the land- 
ings. Those sent in prior to or just after D-Day 
had as their priority targets railways, electrical 
nets, communications, highway systems, ports, and 
certain industrial targets. Normally, the Jedburghs 
were working with already organized guerrilla 
groups to which they made suggestions about 
organization, tactics, and security; mediated dis- 
putes; and supplied weapons and explosives, as 
well as instruction in their use. Just prior to the 
Normandy invasion, those Jedburgh teams on the 
ground helped interdict German reinforcements 


and supplies headed for the invasion beaches, thus_ 


slowing the German response to the invasion. The 
guerrillas hit the Germans as they retreated, thus 
inflicting additional casualties and adding to the 
German disorganization. 

Seventy-eight Jedburgh teams and nineteen OGs 


were dropped into occupied Europe during World 
War II, where they helped account for about eleven 
thousand German casualties, as well as wreaked 
havoc on the rail network and other logistical tar- 
gets. The successes of these teams were instrumen- 
talin convincing post-war planners of the usefulness 
of guerrilla warfare experts within the U.S. Army. 
Another unit linked to the OGs and Jedburghs 
was one made up of German dissidents and defec- 
tors, formed by Aaron Bank—later known as the 
father of Special Forces—to carry out a clandestine 
mission in Germany near the end of the war. 
In fact, ‘‘Wild Bill’? Donovan, the head of the OSS, 
wanted this unit to be assigned the mission of cap- 
turing or assassinating Hitler. The unit was indeed 
trained for an assault on Berchtesgaden, as Bank 
used the assault tactics developed by W.E. Fair- 
bairn to train his ‘‘tame’’ Germans in house clear- 
ing. Though a classic special operations mission, 
this one was scrubbed when the U.S. Seventh 
Army broke into the ‘Alpine Redoubt” area? 
and thus eliminated the need for such a mission. 


OSS DETACHMENT 101 


Even more than to the Jedburgh teams, the 
Special Forces mission of raising and training guer- 
rillas can be traced to the operations of OSS De- 
tachment 101 in Burma. After overrunning Burma 
early in 1942, the Japanese alienated the Kachin 
hill tribes through a reign of terror and through 
alliances with the Shans, traditional enemies of the 
Kachins. These alienated Kachins offered fertile 
ground for the sowing of discord against Japan, 
but someone was needed to train and equip these 
potential guerrillas. That someone was Captain 
Carl Eifler of the OSS, who was charged with re- 
cruiting and forming Detachment 101, the OSS 
contingent assigned to Burma. One reason Eifler 
had been chosen was that it was felt he would be 
able to convince General Joseph Stillwell to allow 
the OSS to operate within his command. 

Eifler would prove successful at both raising his 
initial twenty-one men and convincing Stillwell. 
These original Detachment 101 men were an 
adventurous lot, including, among others, the 
former adviser to a Chinese warlord prior to the 
war. Many went through training at Camp X, the 
SOE facility in Canada established by William 
Stephenson (code name “‘Intrepid’’).2 Under the 
former Shanghai International Police instructor 
W.E. Fairbairn, who had also trained the British 
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Shown are many of the experts who trained OSS members in their unconventional warfare skills, including W.E. Fairbairn 
(second from right, bottom row) and Rex Applegate (fourth from left, top row). (Rex Applegate) 


Commandos, they learned hand-to-hand combat 
and combat shooting. Additional skills taught in- 
cluded demolitions, communications, guerrilla war- 
fare tactics, and survival behind enemy lines— 
skills still taught to members of Special Forces at 
Fort Bragg today. As a final exam, the 101 stu- 
dents had to simulate the destruction of a critical 
Canadian railroad terminus, an assignment they 
completed successfully. The remainder of the 
Detachment 101 trainees went through Area B 
in Maryland near what is now Camp David, where 
they received similar training and successfully 
‘“‘sabotaged”’ the Fairchild Aircraft Plant for their 
final exam. 

Training completed, Detachment 101 was offi- 
cially activated on 14 April 1942. A few weeks 
later, Eifler flew on ahead to begin making arrange- 
ment for operations, while the remainder of the 
detachment sailed on 28 May. Aboard ship, they 
received lessons in Chinese and orientation lectures 
on India and Southeast Asia. While the OSS men 
spent the latter part of July settling into New 
Delhi after their arrival, Eifler pleaded the OSS’s 
case to General Stillwell, finally getting a grudging 
commitment to go ahead. Stillwell dismissed Eifler 


with, “All I want to hear are booms from the 
Burma jungle.” 

Stillwell, however, had given Eifler only three 
months to prove the usefulness of Detachment 
101, so the unit quickly established its base near 
the Burmese border at an Assam Tea.Company 
facility. The cover used was that the base was a 
malaria research station. Under the pressure to 
launch operations by the end of the year, the OSS 
men quickly began recruiting guerrillas, initially 
from former members of the Burmese Army, 
especially those with Anglo fathers and Bur- 
mese mothers. The initial group—Able Group— 
was comprised of twelve agents, who received 
training from members of Detachment 101 in 
weapons, demolitions, lock picking, forgery, 
hand-to-hand combat, communications, codes, and 
other clandestine skills. Actually, the learning went 
both ways, as the 101 men learned a lot about 
Burma in the process. Compact, long-range radios 
were fabricated for the agents prior to their first 
insertion. 

Among the first contacts in Burma were those 
with Naga headhunters, but by early 1943, the 
Able Group had infiltrated through Japanese lines 
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to operate against the road and rail network and 
to establish contact with the Kachins. Following 
Able Group, members of Detachment 101 infil- 
trated to establish a forward base inside Burma. 
Although some scattered Kachins had been carry- 
ing on guerrilla warfare against the Japanese, 
Detachment 101 had a long way to go before it 
became an effective guerrilla army. Fortunately, 
young Kachins began approaching the Americans 
almost as soon as they established their forward 
base. The Kachins wanted a chance to strike back 
at the Japanese and they also developed an affinity 
for the Americans, a combination which made for 
an effective partnership. 

Although original members of the detachment 
had received parachute training in the United 
States, many locally recruited members of the 
detachment had not, nor had the agents. There- 
fore, arrangements were made with the Air Trans- 
port Command (ATC) to give a parachute course 
for those not already qualified. In return for the 
ATC’s help, arrangements were made to rescue ATC 
pilots who went down in northern Burma while 
“Flying the Hump.”? The young Kachins quickly 
took to parachute training, especially when they 
found that parachuting in from the air seemed to 
act as an aphrodisiac on the local girls. 

This parachute training was quickly put to use 
as Able Group and two members of Detachment 
101 parachuted into the Koukkwee Valley in 
January 1943 to establish a base. On their first 
sabotage mission from this base, they covered 
one hundred miles in two days to blow up a Japa- 
nese rail bridge. This unit continued to operate 
behind Japanese lines for four months until it was 
feared that Shan informers might have compro- 
mised the unit. Ordered to walk out, the men often 
walked boldly into Japanese camps along their 
route and stole rice. Before the war ended, mem- 
bers of Detachment 101 would make about half 
a dozen operational jumps in Burma. 

Throughout 1943, the recruitment of Kachins 
continued at a rapid pace, while Detachment 10] 
also grew with recruits from the United States 
and the addition of others recruited locally. For- 
mer members of Able Group were made leaders of 
their own guerrilla groups drawn from the new 
recruits. As the irregulars under their control grew 
in number, the Detachment 101 men carried out 
intelligence-gathering and sabotage missions 
throughout northwestern Burma. Many missions 
were carried out against the Japanese supply lines 


in support of the hard-pressed defenders of India 
as well. All did not go smoothly for Detachment 
101, however. In March 1943, all agents on a mis- 
sion into the Lawksawk Valley were lost, while 
members of another group inserted to block the 
Taungup Pass were captured and executed. 

The OSS won over the Kachins in a traditional 
‘hearts and minds” campaign. One influential local 
duwa (leader), for example, was nursed back to 
health by a Detachment 101 man after a malaria 
attack. Normally, the Kachins operated in irregular 
units of about fifty or sixty men, though the Duwa 
Zhing Htaw Naw commanded more than one thou- 
sand irregulars. Even more surprising than their 
ability as raiders was the ability shown by the 
Kachins for gathering intelligence, thus allowing 
Detachment 101 to provide a wealth of informa- 
tion about Japanese movements. 

Just as Air America would later support Special 
Forces in Southeast Asia, OSS Detachment 101 
began acquiring its own light aircraft to operate 
from makeshift airstrips. These aircraft—some 
piloted by Eifler himself, a former Flying Tiger— 
flew into hidden airstrips constructed by the 
Detachment 101 teams as they moved into new 
areas of Burma. These planes were sometimes used 
to extract prisoners for interrogation or to bring 
out serious casualties. At least once, while flying 
a mission, Eifler crashed, but with typical OSS 
initiative, he just walked out—more than one hun- 
dred miles. 

The Kachins also proved valuable as a screening 
force ahead of conventional troops as the recon- 
quest of Burma began. During the building of the 
Ledo Road through the Naga Hills, for example, 
Kachins screened ahead of the engineers, acting as 
an early warning network against ambush. 

In true Special Forces fashion, the members of 
Detachment 101 learned to live among the 
Kachins, adopting their customs, eating their food, 
and drinking their liquor. Much as the Nungs 
would act as bodyguards for Special Forces in Viet- 
nam, the Kachins would themselves assign three or 
four bodyguards to their American friends. One 
method used by the OSS men to get close to the 
Kachins is normally frowned upon, but in this case 
caused no problems. The Kachins had very open 
views on sexual freedom and would have been 
insulted had the 10] men not made love to Kachin 
women; in true Special Forces fashion, the men of 
Detachment 101 sacrificed even their virtue for 
their country. 


Though Wingate’s Chindits* were receiving far 
more publicity, by late 1943, the Detachment 
101-led Kachins were achieving far more against 
the Japanese. In fact, “‘Wild Bill” Donovan, the 
commander of the OSS, had read so much about 
Detachment 101 and the Kachins in reports that, 
in December 1943, he visited Burma to view the 
unit firsthand. Donovan believed that he should 
not send men anywhere he was not willing to go 
himself, so he made it a point to fly behind the 
lines with Eifler to observe the Kachins and their 
American advisers. Because of the wealth of infor- 
mation he carried in his head, Donovan carried an 
“L” pill at all times to kill himself if capture ap- 
peared likely. Donovan was especially impressed 
with the close kinship between the Kachins and 
Americans. 

Eifler had been suffering from a head injury for 
some time, the extent of which became apparent 
to Donovan during his visit. Shortly thereafter, 
Eifler was relieved by Ray Peers. Under Peers, 
Detachment 101 was asked to increase both 
intelligence-gathering and raiding activity in early 
1944 in preparation for the allied offensive to 
retake Burma. By this time, Detachment 101, with 
four forward bases and thousands of Kachins, was 
ready to respond to Stillwell’s request. Kachin 
guides for Merrill’s Marauders° were also provided 
by Detachment 101. 

With the Japanese withdrawing ahead of the 
advance and Merrill’s force, the Kachins decimated 
the Japanese with ambushes, pungyi stakes,° and 
other booby traps. In some ambushes, the Kachins 
managed to kill hundreds of Japanese. Japanese 
supply and reinforcement lines were also severely 
inhibited by the Kachins as they blew up railway 
lines, cutting the Japanese logistical network at 
many points. Merrill’s Marauders, severely depleted 
by illness, owed much of their survival to the 
Kachins, who broke a Japanese encirclement at 
one point, and who guided the Marauders over 
little-used trails to seize Myitkyina Airfield. 

Stillwell was especially impressed with the value 
of the Kachins during the Marauders’ operation, 
so he decided to fly out a representative Kachin to 
decorate him. Attempting to make conversation, 
Stillwell asked the Kachin how many Japanese he 
had killed. Smiling at the chance to impress the 
general, the Kachin dumped a stack of ears in 
front of Stillwell and suggested he count and 
divide by two. Stillwell was nonplussed, but the 
Detachment 101 men explained it had taken them 
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great effort to get the Kachins to settle for ears 
rather than the entire head. No doubt, a few 
Special Forces veterans of the early days in the 
central highlands of Vietnam will feel a special 
affinity for those 101 men trying to explain the 
situation to the general. 

Though the Japanese had suffered some heavy 
casualties in Burma and the allies were growing 
stronger every day, the Japanese still launched a 
major offensive in February 1944. Fortunately, the 
Kachins slowed this advance by harassing the Japa- 
nese supply lines and attacking their flanks. Then, 
prior to the second Chindit operation, the Kachins 
provided intelligence to Wingate and his men. Dur- 
ing their penetration deep into enemy territory, 
Detachment 101 radio operators and Kachin 
guides accompanied the Chindits, then stayed on 
to form new guerrilla units among the local 
Kachins. As they retreated, the Japanese continued 
their reign of terror against Kachin villages, caus- 
ing even more Kachin recruits to join the OSS- 
sponsored irregulars. 

As has become traditional with Special Forces, 
Detachment 101 used medical aid as part of its 
hearts and minds campaign. Throughout the 
Kachin areas, OSS doctors tended to sick and 
wounded Kachins and their families, while still 
functioning as guerrilla leaders who accompanied 
their “‘patients’’ on missions. 

As the allies advanced deeper into Burma, the 
Kachins were used more and more to hunt down 
retreating Japanese who had taken to the jungle. 
Few prisoners were taken, for the Japanese were 
not likely to surrender, nor were the Kachins 
likely to accept a surrender if offered. The Kachins 
took an especially heavy toll of Japanese when the 
town of Myitkyina finally fell; they killed more 
than a thousand Japanese who were trying to reach 
their own lines after the battle. 

During the latter part of 1944, the number of 
Kachins under arms reached more than ten thou- 
sand. Though extremely loyal to the Americans, 
these Kachins did not get on with the Chinese 
troops with whom they were sometimes expected to 
work. Because of Chinese atrocities against Kachin 
villages, the Kachin Rangers often set ambushes 
for the Chinese, though the Detachment 101 men 
would “officially” discourage such acts against 
‘‘allies.” In reality, the Detachment 10] men nor- 
mally sympathized with the Kachins and had little 
use for the Chinese. In one case, the Kachins even 
crossed into China to take revenge against a war- 
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Just as Special Forces radio operators play a key role in guerrilla operations today, so did OSS radio operators in World 
War II, such as this one with the Kachins in Burma. (National Archives) 
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Members of OSS Detachment 101 in Burma, with Kachin tribal leaders, watch Kachin dancers. Like the later Special 
Forces, members of Detachment 101 soon learned the importance of adopting native customs and habits. (National 
Archives) 


lord who had raided Kachin villages. 

Still, when necessary, the Kachins worked with 
the Chinese during the advance across Burma. 
Now operating in units of up to one thousand men, 
the Kachins provided scouts and guides for the 
Mars Task Force as it moved to retake the Burma 
Road to reopen the land supply line to China. 
While these Kachins guided the task force, larger 
groups scouted for the unit and gathered intelli- 
gence. The larger Kachin units were now carrying 
out more large-scale operations, too, such as cap- 
turing the town of Imailong early in 1945. By 
March 1945, the Burma Road had been reopened, 
and many of the Kachins had been moved to the 
south to scout ahead of the British forces advanc- 
ing across the Chindwin toward Mandalay. Once 
again, the Kachins took a heavy toll among the 
retreating Japanese. By 20 March 1945, when 
Mandalay finally fell, Detachment 101 had 10,500 
Kachins organized into seven battalions of about 
750 men each, as well as numerous smaller raiding 
and scouting units. 

With Burma back in allied hands, many Kachin 
units were disbanded in April 1945. Great feasts 
were held, heroic Kachins were decorated, final 
pay was given to the irregulars, and many Detach- 
ment 101 members said their sad farewells. A few 
battalions of Kachins continued to see combat 
until June but then they, too, were disbanded. 
Detachment 101 was itself officially deactivated on 
12 July 1945. 

Members of Detachment 101 had to learn to 
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eat monkey brains with the Kachins, respect their 
religious customs, and work with the local duwa. 
By making this effort, the OSS men raised one of 
the most effective irregular forces of World War II 
and proved the value of many of the precepts upon 
which the Special Forces would later be founded. 
Many of the successes with the Meos in Laos or 
the Montagnards in Vietnam many years later 
could be traced to lessons learned with the Kachins 
in Burma. 


SAARF 


One of the missions of the Special Forces 
historically has been the rescue of American or 
allied POWs, and this mission can be traced directly 
to another World War II unit. The Special Allied 
Airborne Reconnaissance Force (SAARF) was 
formed in 1945 because of the fear that the Ger- 
mans might harm allied POWs, foreign workers, 
and concentration-camp inmates during the col- 
lapse and occupation of Germany (code-named 
‘*Eclipse’’). As a result, plans were made to form 
special parachute teams that would be dropped 
ahead of advancing allied forces to protect prison- 
ers until ground troops could arrive. The officers 
of these teams would be trained and empowered 
to approach camp commandants and warn them 
that they would be held personally responsible for 
the safety of all prisoners under their charge. 
Special forces officers with poise and audacity 
were required to carry out this and other SAARF 


Members of the Joint Special Allied Airborne Recon Force. 
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missions, which were to include gathering intelli- 
gence about the camps and military conditions in 
the area, opening communications between prison- 
ers and allied forces, protecting the prisoners from 
the local population in the case of a bréakdown in 
order, acting as liaison between the prisoners 
and allied airborne forces should a rescue drop be 
deemed necessary, and acting as pathfinders for a 
rescue drop if needed. 

In Feburary 1945, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
instructed the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force (SHAEF) to go ahead with the 
organization of these teams to ensure the safety 
of prisoners. Under the pressure of Germany’s 
impending collapse, SHAEF acted quickly, ap- 
proaching SOE and OSS on 3 March 1945 about 
forming 120 teams, similar to the OSS Jedburgh 
teams, to help ensure the safety of prisoners. Since 
SAARF would be based in the United Kingdom, it 
was decided that it would have a British command- 
ing officer and an American deputy commander. 
Original plans called for the force (not yet offi- 
cially named SAARF) to consist of British, Ameri- 
can, French, and Belgian teams; however, Polish 
teams were later added as well. Like the Jedburgh 
teams, a three-man organization of two officers 
and one enlisted radio operator was chosen from 
SAARF. 

A training camp was established at Wentworth, 
England, while arrangements were made with the 
special operations radio station at Pounden, also in 
England, to act as the clearing house for SAARF 
communications once the teams went operational. 
On 19 March 1945, Brigadier J.S. ‘‘Crasher”’ 
Nichols, a highly decorated British officer, was ap- 
pointed to command the force with Colonel J. E. 
Raymond as his deputy C.O. Three days later, on 
22 March, the unit officially became the Special 
Allied Airborne Reconnaissance Force. In addition 
to the SHAEF insignia, the unit wore an SAARF 
tab and a distinctive insignia consisting of a winged 
red arrow breaking the chains of captivity. Briga- 
dier Nichols was ordered to have his first teams 
ready for insertion by 15 April. 

On 2 April, operations personnel drawn from 
the OSS, SOE, DGER (Directeur General Etudes 
Recherches), SAS (Special Air Service), and other 
airborne units within the First Allied Airborne 
Army began arriving at Wentworth. Many of these 
were veterans of the Jedburgh teams. In addition 
to the 120 three-man operating teams, there were 
209 HQ, support, and training personnel, making 


a total complement of 569. At Wentworth, the 
teams were organized into squadrons by nation- 
ality, broken down into teams as follows: thirty- 
two British, thirty-two American, forty French, 
ten Belgian, and six Polish. 

Most volunteers for the SAARF were already 
parachute-qualified, but a few, primarily those 
selected for special language skills, were not and 
had to receive basic jump training. Those already 
parachute qualified received refresher training, 
and all were trained to select drop zones for 
aerial resupply or to act as pathfinders should 
airborne reinforcements have to be called in. 
The organization of aerial evacuations was also 
part of this training. 

Operational training put great stress on field 
craft, land navigation, patrolling, first aid, codes 
and ciphers, and operation of German vehicles 
(especially the diesel-powered vehicles). Weapons 
training was similar to that taught to the OSS and 
SOE by such experts as Captain W.E. Fairbairn 
and Captain E. A. Sykes or Colonel Rex Applegate. 
Much quick-reaction shooting was done with the 
.45 auto pistol and M1 carbine, the primary arma- 
ment for SAARF teams. Additional training was 
done with German small arms, particularly the 
Luger and P-38 pistols and the MP40 SMG and 
MG34. Fairbairn-style silent killing with the fight- 
ing knife or bare hands was covered as well. The 
SAARF teams were not meant to engage in com- 
bat, but they were well trained to defend them- 
selves or the prisoners they might be sent to rescue. 

SAARF team members also received intensive, 
specialized, intelligence training, including inter- 
pretation of photos of POW camps, conditions in 
the camps, conditions in Germany, German mili- 
tary and police organization and uniforms, German 
currency, and, for those not already fluent in Ger- 
man, German language training. To enable them to 
handle meetings with camp commandants, the 
SAARF members were taught the Geneva conven- 
tion rules for the treatment of prisoners as well. 
All this specialized training was crammed into an 
intensive ninety-one hours. It was even tougher for 
the radio operators, who had to cram their special- 
ized training in while, brushing up on Morse code, 
coding and decoding, and operation and field main- 
tenance of their radios. 

Training went smoothly, and by 7 April, twenty 
teams were ready for insertion into an operational 
area. Thirty-four were ready by 14 April and sixty 
by 21 April. On 26 April 1945, the first and only 


SAAREF airborne insertion—the last combat jump 
of the war in Europe—took place as six teams (two 
American, two British, and two French) were 
inserted to obtain information about a large num- 
ber of allied POWs reportedly being held at Stalag 
XI. For this operation (‘‘Violet’’), the teams were 
dropped in pairs on three different drop zones. 
Teams “‘Eraser’’ (British) and “‘Briefcase”’ (French) 
were dropped on D21, ‘‘Pennib” (British) and 
“Cashbox”? (American) on D22, and “‘Sealingwax’”’ 
(French) and ‘Pencil’ (American) on D23. Some 
of these teams never did establish contact, but by 
28 April, one team had made contact with a Polish 
POW and learned that British team Eraser had been 
captured. Other information was obtained about 
German movements in the area by another team and 
additional information about the prison camp was 
gained from a Red Army officer working outside 
the camp. As it turned out, the capture of the Eras- 
er team proved fortuitous, as the major command- 
ing this team was also commanding the entire mis- 
sion. He managed to convince the camp comman- 
dant that he was an accredited representative of 
SHAEF, thus negotiating the disposition of the 
twenty thousand prisoners in the area and arrang- 
ing for the allied POWs to be evacuated by 3 May. 

Actually, other SAARF teams had gone opera- 
tional earlier, though not in the airborne role. On 
21 April, the Belgians had asked for eight of their 
teams to be given vehicles and assigned to the 
advancing allied Sixth, Twelfth, and Twenty-first 
armies. These teams would operate ahead of the 
advancing armies and help liberate and process con- 
centration camp inmates. By 24 April, SHAEF had 
seen the wisdom of using SAARF teams in the 
ground role and had reorganized SAARF into three 
squadrons—#1 (British and Belgian), #2 (American 
and Polish), and #3 (French). In each of these 
squadrons, strength was divided—roughly 50 per- 
cent operating in the motorized role and 50 per- 
cent in the airborne role. Normally, the OSS and 
SAS members of SAARF continued to operate in 
the airborne role. By the end of the war, an even 
higher percentage, eventually seventy-seven SAARF 
teams, was being used in the motorized role. 

Under the Sixth Army, two British, two Ameri- 
can, seven French, and three Belgian teams were 
assigned. One team was assigned to each of the 
three major airfields—Mengen, Halfingen, and 
Biberach—to expedite the evacuation of POWs, 
while other teams helped liberate POW or concen- 
tration camps, including Dachau. Under the Twelfth 
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Army, three American and three Belgian teams 
operated, helping trace important allied POWs and 
process inmates at Buchenwald. Under the Twenty- 
first Army, the largest number of teams served— 
twenty-three British, nine American, twelve French, 
four Belgian, and six Polish teams were assigned. In 
addition to their normal missions of searching the 
area for POWs and helping with evacuation, SAARF 
teams assigned to the Twenty-first Army often 
functioned in the counterintelligence role, helping 
process displaced persons in order to weed out war 
criminals hiding among them. SAARF teams also 
arranged the exchange of allied POWs with the 
Russians. Two British SAARF teams operated 
independently, directly under the special forces 
headquarters, possibly trying to determine the fate 
of captured SOE, OSS, and SAS personnel. 

By 20 June 1945, SAARF’s short existence was 
drawing to a close. The teams were pulled back to 
Wentworth, and the unit was fully disbanded by 
1 July. From the point of view of the later forma- 
tion of Special Forces, SAARF is important 
because it established the need for a special forces 
unit charged with the task of rescuing and process- 
ing American POWs, a mission Special Forces has 
gladly undertaken. SAARF also showed the possi- 
bilities of using inter-allied special forces units, 
a policy that has been carried on by Special Forces. 
Ties between the British SAS and Special Forces, 
for example, can be traced back to SAARF. 


OTHER OSS OPERATIONS 


OSS Operational Groups have already been men- 
tioned, but to fully grasp their importance, a few 
more specifics should be offered. OSS Detachment 
2267, which operated in Yugoslavia, for example, 
soon learned not only the military but the political 
aspects of organizing a resistance movement. In 
this case, two guerrilla/resistance movements 
were already in existence—the royalist Chetniks 
and the Communist Partisans. Bitter rivalry existed 
between these two movements, which made it 
difficult for the OSS to work effectively to coordi- 
nate action against the Germans. To add to the 
problems, there was opposition from the British 
Special Operations Executive (SOE) to OSS men 
being in the Balkans at all. 

Originally, OSS observers were sent to both 
Mihailovic’s Chetniks and Tito’s Partisans. Although 
some of the reports from observers with the Chet- 
niks were favorable, it soon became apparent that 
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the Partisans were the more effective fighting force 
and increased OSS aid was granted accordingly. 
Probably the most famous OSS agent working with 
the Partisans was actor Sterling Hayden, who was 
running supplies to the Partisans via ship. Of 
special importance were OSS missions to both the 
Partisans and Chetniks to help evacuate downed 
allied aircrews. These missions resulted in saving 
hundreds of fliers. Though at least a few OSS 
agents who had worked with them continued to 
support the Chetniks, by late in the war all assis- 
tance to the Chetniks had ceased in favor of Tito’s 
Partisans. Although post-war Yugoslavia became a 
Communist state, there is at least some reason to 
believe that OSS assistance and contacts with Tito 
had some influence on his decision to take a sep- 
arate path from Moscow, thus keeping Yugoslavia 
from joining the Warsaw Pact. 

Another important OSS unit was the 267|\|st 
Special Reconnaissance Battalion, which operated 
in Italy. At the time of the Salerno landings, the 
unit numbered about ninety men, though its 
strength later increased. In Italy, as well as in 
Yugoslavia, some American Socialists who had 
served in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade during the 
Spanish Civil War proved valuable in dealing with 
Communist guerrilla groups. Another classic special 
forces operation which evolved under OSS auspices 
in Italy was the “Italian Volunteer Corps” of 
antimonarchy guerrillas. This unit, which came to 
be known as the “‘Gruppi Combattenti Italiani,” 
was initially suggested by Italian philosopher Bene- 
detto Croce and was to be organized and super- 
vised by OSS OGs. The group evolved into the 
‘“Organizatione delle Resistenza Italiani’? (ORI), 
which would have the mission of carrying out raids 
or intelligence missions and of infiltrating and 
working with the Partisans—classic special forces 
missions. 

At least a few of the OSS men working in 
Sicily and Italy had been drawn from Mafia fami- 
lies, though their numbers have often been exag- 
gerated. Among other OSS units operating in Italy 
was the ‘‘Garibaldini Brigade,”’ which had been 
armed and trained by a thirteen-man OSS Opera- 
tional Group. The oddest OSS mission in Italy, 
however, has to be the rescue of an SS general 
in conjunction with SS troops carried out by 
OSS men and OSS-trained guerrillas. During the 
negotiations for a separate surrender of German 
troops in Italy (Operation Sunrise), Communist 
guerrillas had surrounded General Wolff, the Nazi 


SS general carrying out the negotiations; because 
of the importance of the negotiations in which he 
was involved, the OSS launched a rescue operation 
to bring him out of the trap. 

In Southeast Asia, OSS Detachment 404 worked 
wherever possible to aid guerrillas against the Japa- 
nese. Missions were dropped into the area to work 
with the Vietminh; for example, one OSS medic 
probably even saved Ho Chi Minh’s life. The OSS 
also supplied arms and training to a Vietminh “elite 
strike force’ selected by General Vo Nguyen Giap, 
commander of Ho’s National Liberation Army. 
In general, OSS men were very impressed with Ho, 
who seemed to have a great admiration for the 
United States. This feeling normally led to the OSS 
having much better relations with the Vietminh 
than had either the British or the French, espe- 
cially since the Vietminh was violently anti- 
colonialist. 

Although the closeness of some OSS officers 
with the Vietminh would later lead to problems 
with the French, there were joint OSS/French 
guerrilla operations carried out in Indochina. 
Aaron Bank, for example, who had served with 
the Jedburghs in Europe, was assigned to create a 
group of Indochinese raiders, which he, along with 
three French officers, would lead to raid a Japa- 
nese headquarters along the Red River, 130 miles 
behind Japanese lines. Bank, however, found he 
first had to give both the French and the Indo- 
chinese a crash course in guerrilla warfare. As it 
turned out, this mission was scrubbed because of 
fear that the presence of the French officers would 
lead to combat with the Vietminh. Aaron Bank 
continued to hold an important place in the devel- 
opment of U.S. unconventional warfare capability. 
He was sent to Hanoi right at the end of the war 
to investigate Japanese war crimes and in the early 
post-war period was assigned the mission of search- 
ing for POW camps in Laos. Bank would, of course, 
make his greatest contribution as the first com- 
manding officer of the Special Forces a few years 
later. John Singlaub, another OSS agent who 
would later assume an important role in Special 
Forces history as a commander of MACV/SOG 
(Military Assistance Command Vietnam/Studies 
and Observations Group), also turned up in China, 
planning a POW rescue in Southeast Asia. 

China, where OSS Detachment 202 attempted 
to operate, proved a difficult venue for the OSS. 
The Chinese Nationalist troops, in general, were 
poor candidates for training as guerrillas and the 


political difficulties in China were incredible. Tai 
Li, the chief of the Nationalist Chinese secret 
police and intelligence service, hampered the OSS 
whenever possible and at one point seemed a 
threat even to the lives of some OSS agents. Bill 
Donovan supposedly solved that problem by warn- 
ing Tai Li that for every OSS agent he had assassi- 
nated, Donovan would have a Chinese general 
assassinated. The guerrilla warfare experts of the 
OSS quickly realized that the best guerrilla war- 
riors in China were Mao’s Communist guerrillas. 
Various OSS missions attempted to reach the 
Communists but few made it due to obstructions 
on the part of Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 


UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 
LESSONS FROM THE OSS 


Many important lessons for the future develop- 
ment of Special Forces can be drawn from the 
OSS experience: the United States needed an 
unconventional warfare capability; the small, 
highly trained team concept worked well; arms and 
communication equipment for guerrilla warfare 
needed to be stockpiled in advance when possible; 
and knowledge of languages and unconventional 
warfare skills were key elements. Specialized area 
knowledge was also very useful. OSS/SOE had 
contributed substantially through unconventional 
warfare. In addition to the more obvious sabotage 
against the German war effort, the tying down of 
troops on garrison duty, and the slowing of rein- 
forcements during the Normandy invasion, the 
OSS and SOE had helped rescue more than five 
thousand highly trained allied pilots through the 
establishment of escape and evasion networks. The 
organization of more than ten thousand Kachins 
by the OSS must also be remembered, as this large 
guerrilla force played an important role in the 
reconquest of Burma. 


FIRST SPECIAL SERVICE FORCE 


Another forerunner of Special Forces during 
World War II was the joint U.S./Canadian First 
Special Service Force. Not only did this unit pro- 
vide a pattern for later Special Forces raiding mis- 
sions, it also provided the basis for the Special 
Forces arrowhead insignia, which was based on 
that of the ‘‘Force.’’ Trained as paratroopers, 
mountain troops, ski troops, amphibious com- 
mandos, and rangers, the Force is often conceded 
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to have been the toughest American unit of World 
War II. The force got its genesis from an eccentric 
member of the Combined Operations brain trust, 
Geoffrey Pyke, who suggested to Lord Mount- 
batten that since 70 percent of Europe was covered 
with snow more than one-third of the year, smail 
bands of raiders capable of striking across the snow 
could prove a real thorn in the side of the Germans. 
Mountbatten, thanks to his involvement with the 
Commandos, could see the advantages of such a 
unit. He submitted his proposal for consideration 
to the British and American high commands under 
the code name “‘Project Plough.” 

Norway, with its hydroelectric plants, was seen 
as an especially juicy target for the proposed unit, 
especially if Pyke’s suggested snow vehicle to move 
the raiders quickly across the snow were devel- 
oped. In effect, Pyke foresaw that this vehicle 
would enable the unit to function much as the 
Special Air Service and Long Range Desert Group 
had in the Western Desert in the North African 
campaign. Because of the importance attached to 
the development of this vehicle and the technical 
expertise and industrial capacity of the United 
States in automotive production, the project 
became primarily an American project. As a result, 
Studebaker was given the contract to develop the 
new vehicle. 

In charge of forming the raiding unit was Robert 
Frederick, a staff lieutenant colonel. Frederick 
would prove a good choice, as he had the charisma 
needed to weld a binational group of soldiers into 
a cohesive and effective unit. Frederick chose the 
name “First Special Service Force’’ because it 
didn’t sound like the name of an elite raiding unit 
and thus would help prevent the Germans from 
deducing its mission. Though the Force contained 
some of the most hard-core killers in the allied 
ranks, throughout the war they were confused with 
Special Services personnel, who did such things as 
arrange USO entertainers. 

Frederick handpicked his officers. Among the 
first was Major John Shinberger, a paratrooper who 
helped plan the Force’s intensive training course. 
In the tradition of eccentric special forces soldiers, 
Shinberger overcame his fear of snakes by sleeping 
with a trunk of rattlesnakes under his bunk. More 
practically, Shinberger helped select Ft. William 
Henry Harrison near Helena, Montana, as the 
Force’s training facility. The choice was excellent. 
In addition to a climate which would condition the 
men for combat in northern Europe, the area 
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offered enough flat ground for jump training, as 
well as mountains for ski and mountain training. 
Force members were recruited from both U.S. 
and Canadian troops, with preference given to 
former forest rangers, hunters, lumberjacks, game 
wardens, prospectors, explorers, trappers, or others 
who had worked outdoors, especially if they had 
experience in the far north. Although some mem- 
bers of the American contingent were hard cases 
recruited from stockades, this aspect is often 
exaggerated. Canadian troops, on the other hand, 
were handpicked and many were combat veterans. 
In practice, their backgrounds didn’t matter much, 
as Frederick managed to whip them into an incred- 
ibly tough outfit with exceptional esprit de corps. 
To some extent, the multinational nature of the 
unit caused them to develop the special loyalty 
to their unit one normally associates with the 
French Foreign Legion. Also, like the SAS, the 
Force was, to a large extent, a meritocracy where 
ability was what counted most. As a result, na- 
tional and other differences were soon forgotten. 
On 5 July 1942, the First Special Service Force 
was Officially activated and in a little more than a 
month had begun a training regimen which in 
retrospect seems incredibly rough, but it worked. 
Despite the “‘brisk’’ climate, one new officer, 
upon arriving, found men sleeping all over the 
ground rather than in barracks or tents while a 
vicious husky stood guard over them. As if this 
weren't enough, the new officer was calmly in- 
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Member of the First Special Service Force sews the unit 
shoulder sleeve insignia on his uniform; note the arrow- 
head shape, which would be carried on in the Special 
Forces insignia. (U.S. Army) 


Members of the First Special Service Force were highly trained in carrying out hit-and-run raids across the snow. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Members of the First Special Service Force undergo basic parachute training. (U.S. Army) 
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formed that he would make his first parachute 
jump the next day. Unlike the “‘leisurely” pace of 
jump school at Fort Benning, Georgia, the training 
site for U.S. Army jumpers, parachute training at 
Fort Harrison was crammed into six days. 

Upon arrival, Force members were assigned to 
tents, with Americans and Canadians mixed. Each 
found the others’ uniforms interesting and enjoyed 
trading pieces to form a rather motley mixture 
until standard uniforms were issued. Eventually, 
all Force men wore U.S. uniforms sporting red 
arrowhead shoulder patches with USA and Canada 
on them. Collar insignia was two crossed arrows. 
Force members also wore a red, white, and blue 
shoulder braid. They enjoyed telling members of 
other units who thought they were with Special 
Services that this braid designated them as special 
front-line barbers. Actually, considering the 
Force’s use of blades on German throats at Anzio, 
there was some truth in the story, though the 
Germans no doubt considered the shaves way too 
close, terminally close! 

Force members were up at 0445 and normally 
didn’t get to bed until at least 2200, when they 
often passed out from exhaustion. They double- 
timed everywhere and even used a faster march 
cadence than other units—140 steps per minute 
as opposed to the normal 120. Their unique drill 
commands combined the best of both U.S. and 
Canadian drill and helped add to the esprit de 
corps of the Force. 

Since they were intended to operate behind 
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To prepare for raids in Norway, members of the “Force” 
were trained to parachute in, then rapidly travel across 
the snow on skis. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of the “Force” aims his Johnson M41 Light Machine Gun, which was unique to the Force and certain USMC 
units. Like the later Special Forces, the Force sometimes used special weapons. (U.S. Army) 


enemy lines, Force members trained with German 
as well as U.S. weapons. They were especially 
impressed with the Johnson light machine gun, of 
which they acquired 125 by trading the Marines 
two tons of the RS explosive which had been 
developed for the Force. Force men learned a 
rough and practical brand of hand-to-hand combat 
from “Pat” O’Neill, a former Shanghai Interna- 
tional Police instructor skilled in the same arts of 
mayhem as Commando and OSS instructor W. E. 
Fairbairn. The Force men soon learned to kill 
quickly and, when necessary, silently with hands, 
feet, bayonets, and the V-42 stiletto. The latter 
fighting knife, by the way, was designed especially 
for the Force. 

Forced marches of fifty or sixty miles were not 
uncommon for the Force. In the abandoned mines 
around Helena, members of the Force got a great 
deal of practice on demolitions. Much time was 
also spent on ski and mountain training in the near- 
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by mountains. Downhill and cross-country skiing 
were taught by Norwegian ski troopers. To be con- 
sidered ski-qualified, Force men had to be capable 
of a one-day, thirty-mile cross-country ski trip 
carrying full pack and rifle. So impressed were the 
Norwegian instructors with the competency of the 
Force members that they pronounced them fit 
to serve in a Norwegian ski unit, the highest com- 
pliment they could offer. 

During the Force’s training, development work 
continued on the specialized vehicle designed for 
them. In fact, a tracked vehicle known as “the 
Weasel”’ was in production by Studebaker in time 
for the Force men to learn to drive and maintain it 
during their training. As is usual in military units, 
rumors began to circulate among Force members 
about their mission. The most common one was 
probably that they were going to Berchtesgaden 
to kidnap Hitler. The reality was much more mun- 
dane. As the training drew to a close, the Force did 


Members of both the OSS and First Special Service Force received intensive training in close-combat techniques and 
silent killing. (U.S. Army) 
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not actually have a mission, since Project Plough 
had been canceled due to opposition from the 
Norwegian government in exile and the prepara- 
tions for the Torch landings in North Africa. 

Frederick, however, was confident that a unit 
as well trained as the Force would soon be needed, 
so he continued to add versatility to his men’s 
fighting skills by having them put through an 
amphibious warfare course at Norfolk, Virginia, 
where they astonished everyone by completing 
training a week early and beating all the previous 
records held by the Marines. As a little money- 
making proposition on the side, Force men put 
Pat O’Neill’s training to the test by betting Marines 
they could disarm them, a feat the Force members 
rarely failed to perform. 

Once their amphibious training was completed, 
an inspection team from the War Department 
decided to give the Force a series of tests to deter- 
mine their combat readiness. A score of 75 percent 
was judged passing, with 100 percent a perfect 
score. The Force, however, knocked the top off 
the standards, as few Force units failed to score 
at least 125 percent, with many scoring 200 per- 
cent. The evaluators couldn’t believe the results 
and pronounced the Force the best conditioned 
and trained Army unit they had ever seen. 

While the Force had been completing its train- 
ing, preparations had been underway to retake 
Kiska in the Aleutians from the Japanese, who had 
captured it as part of the Midway campaign. A 
group of highly trained arctic commandos capable 
of carrying out an amphibious landing seemed 
perfectly suited for this operation, so Frederick 
was ordered to prepare his men for the invasion of 
Kiska. 

On 9 July 1943, the First Special Service Force 
(SSF) embarked for the Aleutians, arriving at 
Amchitka Island, where it bivouacked and began 
training for the invasion on 23 July. The Force 
was chosen to spearhead the invasion and then 
hold the beaches while other follow-up units 
landed. Intelligence estimates placed Japanese 
strength at 12,000 well-entrenched defenders 
against which the First SSF would be able to 
launch a first-wave assault of 1,500 men. One 
force regiment was being held in reserve to make a 
parachute assault if needed on D+1 (one day after 
the first-wave assault). The general feeling was that 
the Force had been assigned a suicide mission, but 
morale was high among the Force men, who were 
ready for action after their intensive training. 


Frederick wanted to land scouts on Kiska, but 
his request was refused. Ironically, when the 
Force tried to get some of the Weasels which had 
originally been designed for Force use, it could 
not, though other units, such as a mountain infan- 
try regiment, had them. 

On 15 August, members of the Force landed on 
Kiska and discovered that the Japanese had already 
evacuated the island. The landing went well and 
provided valuable experience for the Force men. 
By 18 August, Frederick had already received 
orders to move his men back to the U.S. in prepa- 
ration for deployment to the Mediterranean, where 
General Mark Clark, commander of the U.S. Fifth 
Army, had requested the First SSF for the Italian 
campaign. Facing a hard fight through the rugged 
mountains and hills of Italy, Clark was quick to 
realize the usefulness of the First SSF and the Tenth 
Mountain Division which would later join his com- 
mand. On 5 November 1943, the Force arrived at 
Casablanca. By 19 November, it was in Naples. 
Eisenhower also expressed a desire for the Force to 
carry out guerrilla operations in Italy, Southern 
France, or the Balkans, but Clark kept the men for 
his Fifth Army, soon putting them to work against 
the German ‘“‘Winter Line.” 

This ‘‘Winter Line’? had stopped the allied 
advance on Rome. The German defenses hinged 
on three main points—Monte Cassino, Monte la 
DiPensa, and Monte la Remetanea. To break the 
German defenses, the latter two heavily defended 
peaks—held by the crack Hermann Goring Fall- 
schirmpanzer Division, which had stalled the U.S. 
and British advance for weeks—had to be taken. 
The job fell to the Force, which had been assigned 
to the Thirty-sixth Division to spearhead the 
attacks on Difensa and Remetanea. 

Though the mission seemed impossible on the 
surface, Clark felt the First SSF could carry it 
off. Frederick got his wish this time and was 
allowed to make a reconnaissance of the area. He 
spent the next few nights climbing around the 
mountain trails looking for a way up and finally 
decided to lead his men up a cliff so difficult to 
scale that the Germans had left it virtually unde- 
fended. With the Force’s Second Regiment as the 
assault unit, Frederick led the men up on the night 
of 2/3 December. By dawn on 3 December they 
were in position part way up the cliff. During the 
daylight hours they held their positions and pre- 
pared for the assault that night. Some idea of the 
difficulty of the climb can be gained from the fact 


that during the decades after the war, only two 
climbers attempted this climb, both failing; yet 
six hundred Force members with heavy combat 
packs and rifles made it in freezing rain, at night. 

The Force had reached the summit by the morn- 
ing of 4 December and were ready to attack. The 
German sentries were silently eliminated by Force 
men with their V-42 knives, but a rock slide gave 
them away, bringing a hail of fire down upon 
them. Still, within two hours they had secured the 
peak, an objective Clark had estimated would take 
three days. An event which would add to the 
ferocity with which the Force fought the Germans 
occurred during the fighting when a Force captain 
went forward to accept the surrender of some 
Germans under a white flag. The captain was 
treacherously shot; from then until the end of the 
war, the Force only rarely took prisoners unless 
ordered to do so by intelligence officers for inter- 
rogation. The Force’s reputation for no quarter 
soon struck fear into the hearts of Germans who 
faced them. 

Although they didn’t receive the glory of the 
assault troops of the Second Regiment, members 
of the Force’s Third Regiment played a key role 
as well, as they climbed the cliff with rations, 
water, and ammunition, then returned with the 
wounded. Force medics were not at all afraid to 
fight, either. One Force medic, who was only a 
little over five feet tall, ran into a German over 
six-and-a-half feet tall as he was descending the 
cliff. Before the German could react, the medic 
eliminated him, using the techniques he had 
learned from Pat O’Neill. Only Force men would 
have been able to make these very necessary supply 
and medical evacuation climbs to follow up on the 
assault by their comrades. 

During the next two days, the Force also cap- 
tured Remetanea after a hard-fought battle. The 
men were then withdrawn to lick their wounds, 
almost one-third of the Force members having 
become casualties during the fighting. Throughout 
the Fifth Army, however, the Force’s reputation 
for toughness was established. There was really 
little chance for rest, as the Force was again 
assigned another tough objective within only a few 
days. Once again the men’s climbing skills were 
needed to take a critical peak—Monte Sammucro. 
The Force attacked on Christmas Day. Although 
they again took heavy casualties, the Force cap- 
tured the objective, then against even heavier resis- 
tance, attacked toward Monte Radicosa and Monte 
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Majo. By constantly attacking, the Force captured 
these peaks as well. Never a behind-the-lines com- 
mander, Frederick seemed to be everywhere during 
the fighting, in one case turning up deep behind 
German lines to meet a battalion which had 
crashed through the German defenses. 

Officers in the Force followed Frederick’s ex- 
ample, leading from the front, but few could man- 
age to get further forward than Frederick. One 
reason, in fact, the Force succeeded against such 
heavy odds was that the men would follow Fred- 
erick wherever he led. In recognition of his leader- 
ship abilities and the unit’s successes in helping to 
crack the “Winter Line,’ Frederick received his 
promotion to brigadier general. The ‘“butcher’s 
bill’ for the Force had been horrendous, however; 
between 25 December 1943 and 17 January 1944, 
the unit suffered 1,400 casualties out of 1,800 
combatants. 

Clark had been especially impressed with the 
Force’s performance and wanted them for the 
Anzio invasion. As a result, after only ten days’ 
rest, the Force found itself boarding transports, 
though even with replacements and men returned 
to active duty strength was only back up to 75 
percent. Like all unconventional warfare troops, 
Force members sometimes tended to be uncon- 
ventional. One Force sergeant, for example, 
smuggled a mobile whorehouse aboard the trans- 
ports disguised as an ambulance. 

On 1 February, the Force arrived at Anzio and 
was already in defensive positions by the morning 
of the second. An indication of the respect for the 
Force’s abilities felt by their superiors was that 
they were assigned responsibility for 25 percent 
of the entire defensive perimeter, though they 
represented only 5 percent of the available troop 
strength. In fact, the Force held twice the frontage 
of the entire Third Division. Sitting around in 
defensive positions was not really the Force’s 
style, however, especially when the Germans were 
being inhospitable and shooting at them. They 
began sending out night patrols almost imme- 
diately to map the German positions and capture 
prisoners for interrogation. As a result of the intel- 
ligence so gained by the Force, U.S. artillery blasted 
the Germans out of many key positions. 

Within a week, the Germans had gained so much 
respect for the Force’s night patrols that they had 
pulled back a quarter of a mile from positions 
opposite the Force. Thus able to expand their hori- 
zons, members of the Force took over a deserted 
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village in no-man’s-land as their own, raiding Ger- 
man wine cellars to stock their “town’s bar.” 
As a bit of psychological warfare, Frederick had 
stickers printed carrying the Force’s insignia, which 
Force members would paste on the foreheads of 
Germans whose throats they slit on night raids. 
This skilled use of their V-42s, combined with the 
Force’s skill at sneaking up on a house full of 
Germans and blowing it up, instilled in the enemy 
a pronounced fear of the Force, which they called 
the “‘Devil’s Brigade” or the “‘Black Devils.” Fred- 
erick, though now a general, managed to go on at 
least a few of these raids himself just to keep his 
hand in. 

Many of the Force men came from rural back- 
grounds and couldn’t resist supplementing their 
diet by keeping livestock and raising gardens in 
no-man’s-land. As a result, one officer commented, 
“TI can’t do a thing with those sons of bitches. They 
patrol all night and they farm all day.” Other 
Force members dug up German antitank mines 
and used them to dynamite fish in Anzio Harbor. 
Some Force members, however, were less inter- 
ested in livestock for food than for sport, raising 
horses which they would race in front of the Ger- 
man lines. The Germans generally preferred not to 
“disturb” the Force’s various activities. Reporters, 
however, found the Force very copy worthy; Bill 
Mauldin, especially, did some of his most memor- 
able cartoons about the Force men. 

Despite their eccentricities, the Force men 
remained outstanding soldiers who were an inspira- 
tion to the other troops at Anzio. Amidst the 
almost constant German shelling, there was always 
a new story to build morale about some foray 
against the Germans by the Force. While at Anzio, 
the Force received many U.S. Rangers as replace- 
ments. The Rangers, renowned for their own 
toughness, were impressed by their new comrades. 

Finally, on 1 May, the Force was pulled back 
for a couple of weeks’ rest before joining in the 
final drive to Rome. On 23 May, the breakout 
began, the Force spearheading the offensive. 
During the breakout, a general noticed one of the 
Force men machine-gunning Germans. Spotting 
the general, the man yelled, “‘Back in Kansas 
City, I used to get five hundred dollars each for 
doing this!” Such incidents added to the legend 
of the Force. Frederick himself continued to add 
to his own legend among his men, at one point 
during the breakout driving up to the point 
platoon of the whole offensive with fourteen Ger- 


man prisoners he and his driver had taken ahead 
of them. By keeping the pressure on the Germans 
and remaining constantly on the offensive, the 
forces driving from the Anzio beachhead managed 
to link up with other U.S. forces driving on Rome. 
As had come to be the norm, the First Special 
Service Force was assigned to spearhead by seizing 
the bridgés across the Tiber which were the gate- 
ways to Rome. 

By 4 June, with its mission complete, the Force 
was pulled back. On 23 June, the men learned that 
the force behind the Force, Frederick, was leaving 
to take command of the First Airborne Task Force 
for the invasion of southern France. While in com- 
bat with the Force, Frederick had been wounded 
nine times, three times in one day, yet had re- 
mained at the head of his men. The tough men of 
the Force were saddened by this loss, though they 
also respected his replacement, Colonel Edwin 
Walker, another Force veteran. 

As it turned out, the Force would also take part 
in Operation Anvil, the invasion of southern 
France. The objective was to carry out an amphib- 
ious assault on two of the Hyéres Islands off the 
French coast, which the Force did, successfully 
clearing the Germans from their fortified positions 
by D+2. The Force then moved to the mainland 
and began advancing up the Riviera coast against 
sporadic German resistance. 

On 28 November, the Force was relieved by 
another very famous unit, the Nisei 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team. On 5 December 1944, 
the Force was officially disbanded. The Cana- 
dians, amidst sad farewells, departed for Cana- 
dian units, while many of the U.S. members 
of the Force ended up in the 474th Infantry 
Regiment and eventually were sent to Norway, the 
site of the mission for which they had originally 
been trained. 

The Force was a unique military formation, not 
just because of its diverse and intensive training, 
but because of the joint nationalities which com- 
prised it. Special Forces owes a debt to the Force 
for its tradition of working with other nationali- 
ties. The raiding aspect of the Special Forces mis- 
sion, to some extent carried on by the Delta 
antiterrorist unit, can be traced at least partially 
to the First Special Service Force, as can the 
intensive training undergone by members of Spe- 
cial Forces. Perhaps the greatest legacy of the First 
Special Service Force to the modern Special 
Forces, however, is its spirit. The same eccentricity 


which marked the Force has often marked mem- 
bers of Special Forces, though individuality has 
never detracted from the Special Forces soldier’s 
ability to accomplish his mission. The esprit de 
corps—the feeling of being part of an elite brother- 
hood—which marked the First Special Service 
Force has also been passed on to Special Forces. 
Perhaps the best example of this brotherhood can 
be seen in the closeness of former members of 
the Force, even today, whose well-attended re- 
unions alternate between the U.S. and Canada. 
It should be pointed out, too, that it is not just the 
U.S. Special Forces which traces its lineage to the 
First Special Service Force, but also the current 
Canadian Special Service Force. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


After the disbandment of the OSS at the end of 
World War II, U.S. special operations capability 
atrophied as the focus of military planning gave 
greater and greater emphasis to a major confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union. Any American 
behind-the-lines capability rested with the airborne 
forces, which received little or no training in un- 
conventional warfare. Even the Rangers had ceased 
to exist after World War II, as had the First Special 
Service Force. 

The Korean War, however, offered the impetus 
for forming new Ranger units and also demon- 
strated the need for small raiding and intelligence- 
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gathering units to operate in the enemy rear lines. 
As a result, various units were formed—in some 
cases using former North Korean troops—to carry 
out such missions. The controlling formation for 
special operations seems to have been CCRAK 
(Covert Clandestine Reconnaissance Activities 
Korea). Under CCRAK was UNPIK (United 
Nations Partisans in Korea), also known as UNPFK 
(United Nations Partisan Forces Korea), 

UNPIK was divided into task forces, each 
consisting of an airborne battalion and two 
amphibious battalions. These battalions were com- 
posed primarily of indigenous personnel (North 
or South Korean) with a few U.S. personnel, in 
some cases OSS veterans. Among the guerrilla 
task forces/regiments—of which there were at 
least five, probably more—were those code- 
named “Kirkland,” “Wolfpack,” and ‘‘Leopard.” 
Missions included blowing up railroad bridges or 
tunnels, snatching prisoners for interrogation, 
directing naval gunfire, carrying out agent drops or 
pickups, and aiding downed airmen, all behind 
North Korean lines. 

Clandestine/unconventional warfare activities 
were also carried out at one point by the 8240th 
Army Unit, which seems to have been another in- 
carnation of UNPIK. Overall, the various opera- 
tions carried out under the auspices of CCRAK 
were not particularly successful, but they are 
important in the history of Special Forces, as they 
bridge the period between the OSS and the forma- 
tion of the Special Forces. 


1. The ‘“‘Alpine Redoubt” area was an area that the Allies suspected had been set aside by the Germans in 
the Alps of Bavaria and Austria as a site for a last-ditch defense in World War II. 


2. William Stephenson, whose code name was “Intrepid,” served as one of the top British intelligence 
officials of World War II, coordinating Anglo-American intelligence operations. 


3. “Flying the Hump” was an expression used by pilots who flew supplies into China in C-47 transports by 
way of a route over the Himalayas in Burma and Tibet. 


4. Lord Wingate was a British expert on unconventional warfare who commanded a group of men com- 
prised of British and Indian troops and known as “‘chindits.’’ These troops were inserted into Burma behind 
Japanese lines for special operations. 


5. Brigadier General Merrill of the U.S. Army commanded an unconventional ground combat unit, known 
as ‘“‘Merrill’s Marauders,”’ that carried out deep raiding missions behind Japanese lines. 


6. Pungyi stakes are sharpened bamboo sticks placed in covered pits with the intent of impaling unwary 
enemy troops who fell into the pits. 


Chapter II 
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Special Forces: 
Birth and 
Formative Years 


In the period between World War II and the 
Korean Conflict, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
formed in 1947, seemed to have inherited the 
responsibility for unconventional warfare. During 
the abortive attempts at unconventional warfare 
during the Korean War, in fact, the CIA main- 
tained an involvement. However, by mid 1950, 
the idea of enlisting some of those who had fled 
from the Soviet satellite states in Europe to form 
a special unconventional warfare unit had gained 
some adherents. These enlistees would enter the 
U.S. Army under the Lodge Bill? and would be 
used to form unconventional warfare units tar- 
geted at their countries of origin. 

Meanwhile, Russ Volckmann, who had _ led 
guerrillas on Luzon, and Aaron Bank, of the OSS 
OGs and Jedburghs, had begun working under 
the Office of Chief of Psychological Warfare on 
the concept of an Army unconventional warfare 
unit. At one point, it was suggested that the Lodge 
Bill recruits receive Ranger training and then be 
formed into a Ranger company, with each platoon 
comprised of men of a different nationality. This 
company would be trained to conduct guerrilla 
warfare in Europe in case of conflict with the 
Soviet Union. By May 1951, in fact, there was a 
general consensus that Eastern Europe was the 
most fertile ground for unconventional warfare and 
would be the main target. 

Volckmann and Bank saw that a true unconven- 
tional warfare unit needed to be divorced from the 
Rangers, who were trained for a different mission, 
and suggested instead a special forces regiment of 
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about 2,500 men, about half of whom would be 
Lodge Bill recruits from Eastern Europe. The 
problem, however, of selling the Army on a unit 
geared to unconventional warfare rather than Ran- 
ger operations remained. As the need for a force 
able to organize guerrillas became more apparent, 
Volckmann and Bank began laying out a tentative 
TO&E (Table of Organization and Equipment) 
based on the OSS. 

The basic unit, as Volckmann and Bank origi- 
nally saw it, was to be the fifteen-man A-detach- 
ment, based on Banks’ OSS experience of half an 
OG (Operational Group). As the concept evolved, 
the A-detachment was reduced to twelve men, the 
number at which it has remained. Primarily to help 
satisfy traditionalists within the Army command 
structure, it was decided that ten A-detachments 
would equal a company and three companies plus 
a B-detachment would equal a battalion. Three 
battalions would equal a Special Forces group. 
Among the most vigorous early resistance to the 
idea of this Special Forces unconventional warfare 
unit was that from the ordnance, quartermaster, 
and signal corps, which balked at the special equip- 
ment needs laid out for Special Forces. 

In Bank and Volckmann’s proposal, the mission 
of Special Forces was defined as: “‘to infiltrate by 
air, sea, or land deep into enemy-controlled terri- 
tory and to stay, organize, equip, train, control, 
and direct indigenous personnel in the conduct 
of Special Forces operations.” Special Forces 
operations would include the organization of resis- 
tance, guerrilla warfare, field intelligence, espio- 
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nage, sabotage, subversion, and escape and evasion. 
By September 1951, the recommendations to form 
a psychological warfare/Special Forces training 
center at Fort Bragg had been made, and they 
were approved in December 1951. 

From that point, things began to move quickly. 
By early 1952, a site at Smoke Bomb Hill had been 
chosen; then in March 1952, this site was approved 
by the Chief of Staff. This center was to be acti- 
vated on 1 May 1952, with an initial complement 
of 171. In preparation for the beginning of recruit- 
ment, Aaron Bank prepared a pamphlet setting 
forth the qualifications for volunteering: minimum 
age of twenty-one, rank of sergeant or above, 
airborne qualified or willing to volunteer for jump 
school, language knowledge, and a good personnel 
record. 


THE TENTH SPECIAL FORCES GROUP 
(AIRBORNE) 


Aaron Bank, who had gained a wealth of uncon- 
ventional warfare experience in World War II and 
who had nursed the Special Forces concept 
through its infancy, was assigned as temporary 
commanding officer of the school and then as the 
first commanding officer of the first Special Forces 
unit—the Tenth Special Forces Group (SFG) 
(Airborne). The initial volunteers came primarily 
from Airborne (Abn) and Rangers, though there 
were a few most-welcome OSS veterans as well. 

On 19 June 1952, Bank activated the Tenth 
SFG (Abn) and began a training program which 
included the organization of resistance groups, 
running of agent networks, agent training, espio- 
nage, sabotage, escape and evasion, guerrilla war- 
fare, hand-to-hand combat, quick reaction shoot- 
ing, survival, and land navigation. Lodge Bill team 
members conducted language training for their 
teams in an attempt to give all team members at 
least a basic knowledge of the language of a likely 
target area. In addition to these other skills, 
emphasis was also placed on team training and field 
exercises. The training cycle then ended with a 
major training operation in the Chattahoochee 
National Forest, with local civilians acting as the 
resistance network. The first berets reportedly 
turned up in the field during these field exercises 
when Captain Roger Pezzelle’s Operational 
Detachment FA32 began wearing black berets. 
It should be noted that, during this period, each 
team chose its own field headgear as a team dis- 


tinction. Pezzelle reportedly later acquired green 
berets for his team after they arrived in Germany. 
Although versions of how the idea for the green 
beret originated differ, OSS veteran Herbert 
Brucker is also generally credited with playing a 
role in its initial use, along with Pezzelle. 
Sometimes members of Special Forces took 
their training especially seriously. During this final 
field exercise in the Chattahoochee National 
Forest, several members of one team were captured 
by local police, and other members of their team 
broke them out, doing a great deai of damage to 
the jail in the process. Fortunately, Bank, who had 
operated in enemy territory during World War II, 
realized that this is exactly what he would want a 
team to do if possible, so he helped smooth the 
incident over, though the men did have to pay for 
the damage. Additional specialized training took 
place at Little Creek, Virginia, where members of 
Special Forces went through amphibious training 
and learned to make clandestine landings from 
submarines. After amphibious training, the men 
underwent mountain training in Colorado and then 
at Missoula, Montana, learned tree jumping (para- 
chuting into heavy forest canopy) from the Forest 
Service’s ‘““Smoke Jumpers.” As these first Special 
Forces recruits completed their training in the sum- 
mer of 1953, they were reviewed by former OSS 
commander “Wild Bill’? Donovan who, greatly 
impressed, called them the ‘‘offspring of OSS.” 


OVERSEAS DEPLOYMENT 


Since the target for Special Forces operations 
was primarily Eastern Europe, it was logical for 
the A-detachments to be deployed as far forward 
as possible. The revolt that took place in East 
Berlin in June 1953 gave special impetus to this 
idea and plans were made to move Special Forces 
to Germany. As a result, an order was received to 
move half the unit to Bad Tolz, Germany, while 
the other half would remain at Fort Bragg to form 
the basis for another group—the Seventy-seventh 
SFG (Abn). By November 1953, the Tenth—783 
men—had arrived at Bad Tolz, where they imme- 
diately began training in the Alps and getting to 
know the local people. Because of the Special 
Forces philosophy of needing to work well with 
the “‘indigs,” the SF men made efforts to hit it 
off well with the Germans. These locals, in turn, 
helped them on maneuvers against conventional 
army units, providing the water in which guerrilla 


warriors could swim as fish (to paraphrase Mao’s 
treatise on guerrilla warfare). Language training 
remained a high priority as well, as team mem- 
bers were rotated through the Army Language 
School at Oberammergau for six weeks of inten- 
sive training and then continued to receive instruc- 
tion within their teams. 

Very early on, by the way, members of the 
Tenth SFG (Abn) began wearing green berets, no 
doubt inspired by Brucker and Pezzelle, both of 
whom had deployed to Germany with the Tenth. 
By mid to late 1953, the green beret was also being 
worn to some extent by members of the Seventy- 
seventh SFG (Abn) back at Fort Bragg. 

Because the Special Forces was, in effect, still 
on probation, the Tenth SFG (Abn) was watched 
closely. Even superior officers who did not fully 
understand Special Forces’ missions were normally 
impressed by the combat readiness of the group. 
Exercises were carried out with the Seventh 
Army in Germany, resulting in valuable lessons in 
guerrilla warfare for the Special Forces troopers, 
but also.a much greater level of sophistication on 
the part of members of the Seventh Army in meth- 
ods for dealing with partisans or guerrillas. As 
the Tenth Group gained experience, it traveled 
further afield for training, carrying out exchanges 
with France, Britain, Norway, Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, Spain, Iran, Pakistan, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia. The exchanges with the British Special 
Air Service and with some French parachute 
units proved especially valuable because of the 
experience gained by these units in Indochina 
and Malaya. Special Forces also learned a great 
deal about guerrilla warfare in the mountains from 
Greek partisan veterans. 

Despite the obvious value of Special Forces in 
an extended war in Europe, most commanders 
were concerned with immediate combat assets. 
By the mid 1950s, because of cuts in the number 
of U.S. troops in Europe and a greater emphasis 
on the nuclear deterrent, Tenth Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) strength was reduced from 
about eight hundred men to only about four 
hundred. 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT FORT BRAGG 


In September 1953, the Seventy-seventh Special 
Forces Group (Airborne) was activated at Fort 
Bragg under Lt. Colonel Jack Shannon. Using the 
nucleus of the Tenth SFG (Abn) that had been 
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left behind, the Seventy-seventh was soon up to 
full strength itself. Although the Seventy-seventh 
SFG (Abn) lacked the proximity to foreign troops 
of the Tenth SFG (Abn) in Germany, the Seventy- 
seventh did have the advantage and the responsi- 
bility of being based at the Special Forces training 
center. Members of the Seventy-seventh also got to 
train in Alaska, the Rocky Mountains, Florida 
swamps, and elsewhere about the United States. 
During the 1950s, the Special Warfare Center was 
commanded by some very distinguished officers, 
including Colonel Edson D. Raff (1954-1956). 
Though unauthorized, the green beret was being 
worn at this time around Fort Bragg by members 
of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn), along with the 
arrowhead shoulder-sleeve insignia of the Special 
Forces, which also appeared during the 1950s, 
designed by Captain John W. Frye of the Seventy- 
seventh. 

As the Special Forces mission grew, three offi- 
cers and thirteen NCOs were sent to Hawaii in 
June 1956, as the Fourteenth Special Forces 
Operational Detachment (SFOD) with responsibil- 
ities for the Far East, where they provided training 
teams to Thailand, Taiwan, and Vietnam. Another 
detachment of five officers and seventeen NCOs, 
the 8231st Army Special Operations Detachment, 
was formed about the same time and sent to Camp 
Drake in Japan. The Fourteenth SFOD seems to 
have operated under the cover designation of the 
8251st Army Unit when secretly formed in April 
1956. The secrecy surrounding the unit’s forma- 
tion probably stems from its intended mission of 
leading guerrilla warfare against the Chinese or 
Soviets during a ‘hot war’ in Asia. Apparently, 
the Fourteenth’s strength was augmented rather 
soon, as the unit was organized into three mobile 
training teams—each comprised of one officer and 
six NCOs—before long. One team was sent to each 
of the Military Assistance Advisory Groups in 
Taiwan, Thailand, and South Vietnam. The 8231st 
Army Unit was also a cover designation for the 
Sixteenth Special Forces Detachment (District 
B) (Airborne) which, in actuality, was activated 
one day earlier than the Fourteenth SFOD. The 
primary mission for the Sixteenth was to wage 
guerrilla warfare against any invader of Korea, 
Japan, or the Philippines. 

During the late 1950s, the Seventy-seventh 
SFG (Abn) also took part in training the 300th 
Special Forces Operational Detachment, the first 
Special Forces reserve unit. 
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Members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) don ski boots 
during four weeks of winter warfare training at Camp 
Hale, Colorado in February 1956. Note that jump wings 
are being worn on the bills of the caps at this point. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) prepares a shelter in the snow during training at Camp Hale. Note that 
the arrowhead shoulder sleeve insignia is already being worn. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) learns to use 
ome his ski poles as a bipod while firing his BAR during winter 
7 warfare training. (U.S. Army) 


Learning from the successes of the Finns against the Soviets during the Winter War (30 November 1939-12 March 
1940), members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) learn to ski into position, engage targets, and then quickly fade 
away. (U.S. Army) 
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After reaching position across the snow, a member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) practices sniping with his camou- 
flaged rifle. (U.S. Army) 


Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) medics undergo training in February 1957, at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. SF medics have- 
always received extensive training; this-slot traditionally has been the hardest to fill on operational detachments due 
to the length of time needed to create a good SF medic. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) learns to use During mountain training, a member of the Seventy- 
a two-rope bridge while undergoing mountain training at seventh SFG (Abn) practices rappelling at Fort Carson. 


Fort Carson. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) parachutes into the mountains during training at Fort Carson. (U.S. Army) 
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Group of Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) members prepare for mountain training at Fort Carson in 1955. (U.S. Army) 


Members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) undergo amphibious training in 1955 at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 
(U.S. Army) 
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In January 1958, a member of the Seventy-seventh SFG 
(Abn) is chuted up and ready for a HALO (High Alltitude, 
During training at Camp Hale in 1955, members of the Low Opening) jump. Members of the Seventy-seventh 
Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) learn to use mules for SFG (Abn) were among the pioneers in using HALO. 
transport in the mountains. (U.S. Army) (U.S. Army) 
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a 
During Operation Lodestar, a training exercise in Colorado, members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn), along with 
an “indigenous” scout/dog handler, search for the “enemy.” (U.S. Army) 
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During Operation Lodestar, members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) guard “enemy” troops, whom they will interro- 
gate for intelligence information. (U.S. Army) 
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During Operation Lodestar in 1955, members of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) send intelligence they have gleaned 
from the enemy. (U.S. Army) 


| 2 eo 
During October 1955, Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) men Chickens captured from an “enemy” live ration dump are 
practice field butchery, an important skill for guerrilla brought in by a member of the Seventy-seventh. 


warriors. (U.S. Army) (U.S. Army) 
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In May 1958, a member of the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) makes 


an exhibition jump. (U.S. Army) 


FIRST SPECIAL FORCES GROUP 
(AIRBORNE) 


In June 1957, the Fourteenth SFOD and the 
Sixteenth SFOD were consolidated as the basis for 
the First Special Forces Group (Airborne) on 
Okinawa. This third Special Forces group’s mission 
was initially to conduct guerrilla warfare in the 
Far East, but as its mission evolved, the group 
ended up carrying out training assistance missions 
in Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia. 

As was proving to be the norm with Special 
Forces, the First SFG (Abn) found that many con- 
ventional atomic/tank-oriented commanding offi- 
cers did not understand Special Forces’ mission. 
Still, the First Special Forces Group (Airborne) 
grew quickly. All Special Forces assets for the 
Pacific were consolidated under the First on 
Okinawa. Initially, this comprised the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Sixteenth Opera- 
tional Detachments; then a year later, on 24 June 
1958, the Fifteenth SFOD was activated, bringing 
First SFG (Abn) to a strength of sixteen officers 
and ninety-nine enlisted personnel. Early missions 
included training teams to Asian special forces 
units. Among the first to be trained were the 
Nationalist Chinese. It should be noted that this 
training team was actually drawn from the 
Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn), but reverted to the 
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An important function of the Special Warfare Center at 
Fort Bragg was training foreign officers who would take 
the knowledge gained back to their home countries. The 
officer in the foreground, for example, is from Korea. 
(U.S. Army) 
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control of the First upon completion of the train- 
ing mission. Another early training effort was 
designed for the initial seventy-six members of the 
South Korean Special Forces, who then returned 
to Korea and trained others. This initial training 
cycle for the Korean SF was completed by August 
1958. During this period, many members of the 
First SFG (Abn) also polished their own skills at 
the British Jungle Survival Training Center in 
Malaya. 

In November 1959, the 329th Special Forces 
Operational Detachment was organized as a reserve 
backup for the First in Hawaii. By 1961, this unit 
had evolved into the Twenty-fourth Special Forces 
Group (Airborne). 

During 1959, the First SFG (Abn) held joint 
training with the Taiwanese Special Forces and had 
mobile training teams with the South Koreans, 
Philippine Rangers, and Laotians. Members of the 
Indonesian National Police also received Ranger 
training from members of the First SFG (Abn) 
on Okinawa during 1959 as well. 

As their members increased, so did the strength 
of the First SFG (Abn), reaching 248 men (35 
officers and 213 enlisted) by 1 November 1959. 
To handle various areas of responsibility, four C- 
detachments were formed within the First, as 
follows: 

101—Southeast Asia 

202—China 

303—Korea 

404—Okinawa and Japan 
Note that these designations were very similar to 
those used by the OSS in the Pacific during World 
War II. By the end of 1960, strength of the First 
had continued to grow, reaching 48 officers and 
319 enlisted personnel assigned to twenty-six 
operational detachments. 

During 1960 and 1961, training missions in- 
cluded those to the Indonesian Police Mobile 
Brigade, the Thai Border Patrol Police, and the 
Vietnamese Rangers. Members of the First SFG 
(Abn) took part in major joint training operations 
in Taiwan, Thailand, and the Philippines as well, 
demonstrating how the Special Forces could work 
with their opposite numbers in time of crisis. As 
part of President Kennedy’s expansion of Special 
Forces, the First was expanded once again, reach- 
ing a total of 123 officers and 586 enlisted men by 
the end of 1961, though a large number of these 
were slated for use in the ‘“‘White Star’? mission to 
acs. 
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At Fort Bragg, in 1961, foreign officers undergoing training meet a Special Forces team and observe its equipment. 
(U.S. Army) 


Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) receive commo training. (U.S. Army) 
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In March 1961, a member of the Seventh SFG (Abn) teaches the “guerrilla” at the right how to place explosive charges 
to blow up railroad tracks. (U.S. Army) 


An officer of the Seventh SFG (Abn) briefs members of the press about guerrilla infiltration tactics in 1961. Those 
who have seen the John Wayne film, The Green Berets, may remember that it begins with such a press tour. (U.S. Army) 
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A Seventh SFG (Abn) officer briefs a high-ranking group of Italian officers during a tour of Fort Bragg. It is quite 
likely that an SF officer with Italian language capability was chosen for the briefing. (U.S. Army) 
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During March 1962, members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) 
act as guerrillas during an exercise against the Eighty- 
second Airborne Division. It is interesting to see the men 


of the Seventh amidst the snow, since most people pic- r } 

ture them operating in the tropical jungles of Latin 

America. The Seventh has often had other missions and, A rugged-looking member of the Seventh SFG (Abn) 
in any case, certain parts of Latin America, such as the carries a Garand rifle during an exercise in 1962. 


Andes, often have cold weather. (U.S. Army) (U.S. Army) 
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Seventh SFG (Abn) men practice amphibious insertions near Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, June 1962. It would 
appear that the boat carries a full A-detachment, though only eleven men are visible. (U.S. Army) 
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— 
—_ President John F. Kennedy, a great advocate of Special 
— = Forces, talks with Brig. General William Yarborough at 


In August 1962, members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) give Fort Bragg in October 1961. Note that Yarborough wears 
a demonstration of rappelling with a wounded man at the green beret, which was finally authorized at President 
Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone. (U.S. Army) Kennedy’s behest. (U.S. Army) 
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A member of the First SFG (Abn) demonstrates field cooking techniques for Southeast Asian students during a course 
on Okinawa in May 1962. (U.S. Army) 
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ARVN troops learn to set animal traps from a member of the First SFG (Abn) on Okinawa in May 1962. (U.S. Army) 
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: MILITARY EXPLOSIVES 
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Member of the First SFG (Abn) instructing a Vietnamese officer in the use of explosives. (U.S. Army) 


General William Yarborough makes a jump during Exer- 
cise Devil Arrow in September 1962. Acting as guerrillas 
against the Eighty-second Airborne during this operation 
were members of the British Twenty-second Special Air 
Service, as well as members of the Fifth and Seventh SFG 
(Abn). (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Twenty-second Special Air Service inspect troops at Fort Bragg during exchange training with the Special 


Forces in September 1962. (U.S. Army) 
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A member of the First SFG (Abn) assists members of the Thai Army in dropping psychological warfare pamphlets 
over an area in Thailand in August 1962. (U.S. Army) 
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nd member of the First SFG (Abn)—note the white beret flash of the First— 
prepare supplies for parachute drop during a joint exercise. (U.S. Army) 
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Seventh SFG (Abn) men study an area map during Exercise Devil Arrow. (U.S. Army) 
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THE WORLD OUTSIDE 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By 1960, there were three Special Forces 
groups, each with approximately 1,500 men. As 
of May 1960, the Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn) 
was renamed the Seventh SFG (Abn); the next 
month, the First, Seventh, and Tenth Special 
Forces Groups (Airborne) formed the First Special 
Forces (Airborne). To meet the increasing demand 
for manpower imposed by the Special Forces com- 
mitment to Southeast Asia as well as the rest of the 
world, the Special Warfare School under Brigadier 
General William Yarborough tried to increase its 
number of graduates. Eventually, from graduating 
four hundred per year during the 1950s, the school 
would increase to three thousand per year; how- 
ever, quality suffered as a result, since a much 
lower percentage was weeded out as unsuitable. 
January 1961 was an important month for Special 
Forces; in that month, Brig. General Yarborough 
took command of the Special Warfare School, 
where he was to become one of the most influen- 
tial advocates of Special Forces as well as a moving 
force behind the official sanctioning of the green 
beret. 

One thing Yarborough realized, which may have 
bothered some of the old-time Special Forces 
troopers, was the need for a certain amount of 
public relations effort on the part of Special 
Forces. One of the most high-profile results of 
the SF PR effort was the formation in 1962 of 
the Gabriel Demonstration Team, which was 
named for Sp5 James P. Gabriel, one of the first 
Special Forces troopers killed in Vietnam. The 
Gabriel Team gave impressive demonstrations of 
Special Forces skills—from languages to rappel- 
ling—in front of VIPs and helped educate the 
public about Special Forces. 

In January 1961, Special Forces took another 
big step after realizing that there was a need for 
unconventional warfare capability in America’s 
own backyard—Latin America. Initially, a small 
team from the Seventh Special Forces Group 
(Airborne), code-named ‘“‘Blue Arrow,” had been 
sent to Panama to inspect possible sites for a 
Special Forces base in the area. Because of the 
presence in Panama of the School of the Americas, 
which attracted a large number of Latin American 
students, Fort Gulick was chosen. The first Special 
Forces troopers were deployed to Fort Gulick in 
August 1962, in preparation for the formation of 


an entire group. In January 1963, “Bull” Simons, 
the legendary commander of the ‘White Star” 
mission to Laos and later the Son Tay raid, took 
over command of Special Forces activities in Latin 
America. On 1 April 1963, Simons’ command 
officially became the Eighth Special Forces Group 
(Airborne) with additional intelligence, psy-ops 
(psychological operations), civil-affairs, and other 
specialists added to create a Special Action Force 
(SAF). 

The idea of forming SAFs to add versatility to 
Special Forces’ missions had come about during 
the early 1960s. Consisting of a 1,500-man Special 
Forces Group backed up by a civil affairs group, 
a psy-ops battalion, an engineer detachment, a 
medical detachment, an intelligence detachment, 
an MP detachment, and an ASA (Army Security 
Agency—electronic intelligence) unit, the SAF 
would be capable of undertaking wide-ranging 
military assistance missions. Four SAFs had been 
formed by the mid 1960s—one for Far East mis- 
sions based on the First SFG (Abn), one for Latin 
American missions based on the Eighth SFG 
(Abn), one for African missions based on the Third 
SFG (Abn), and one for Middle Eastern missions 
based on the Sixth SFG (Abn). 

Prior to the formation of the Sixth SFG (Abn), 
the Tenth in Germany had undertaken responsi- 
bility for operations in the Islamic world. One 
C-detachment of about 250 men under the com- 
mand of a Special Forces-qualified expert on the 
Middle East had been formed from the Tenth for 
such missions. Team members within this detach- 
ment learned Arabic, Urdu, Farsi, Greek, Turkish, 
and Pushtu to enable them to carry out their mis- 
sions, which included establishing a parachute 
school in Jordan, training the Saudis in counter- 
insurgency, and training the Iranian Special Forces. 
Along the way, this C-detachment won many 
friends for America among the Kurds by sending 
in part of its sixty-five-man team there to aid 
earthquake victims during 1963, training the Turk- 
ish Special Forces, and training the Pakistani 
Nineteenth Baluch Regiment as a special opera- 
tions unit. The Tenth had also undertaken some 
missions in Africa. In 1960, for example, three 
troopers from the Tenth Special Forces Group 
(Airborne), under an SF lieutenant who had for- 
merly served with the Belgian Army in the Congo, 
had been sent to the Congo to help evacuate civil- 
ians caught in the Civil War raging there. A total of 
239 civilians were rescued by these three, mostly 


in small groups from isolated points. Illustrating 
the diverse backgrounds of many Special Forces 
men, another member of this small rescue team 
had learned his French while serving with the 
French Foreign Legion. 

Responsibility for Africa and the Middle East 
passed from the Tenth when special groups were 
formed with responsibility for these areas. In 
December 1963, the Sixth Special Forces Group 
(Airborne) was formed to’catry out missions in 
the Middle East. Then in March 1964, the Third 
Special Forces Group (Airborne) was formed for 
Africa. In Africa, Special Forces would train troops 
from the Congo, Cameroons, Guinea, Mali, Sene- 
gal, Kenya, and Ethiopia, among others. In Ethio- 
pia, especially, SF had much influence, as it pro- 
vided basic training for a good portion of the 
Ethiopian Army. During this mission, the Special 
Forces troopers were invited to the palace to meet 
Emperor Haile Selassie, whom they impressed by 
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greeting him in the Amharic language. 

The Eighth SFG (Abn) in Latin America also 
was not idle during these early years. Its missions 
included advising and training Latin American 
armed forces in counterinsurgency, organizing 
guerrilla groups to counter aggression (for ex- 
ample, working with Cubans prior to the Bay of 
Pigs invasion), carrying out special missions for 
U.S. Armed Forces Southern Command, and car- 
rying out civic-action projects. During the early 
1960s, members of the Eighth carried out many 
covert activities, including those aimed at Cuba, 
in addition to handling more overt training, civic- 
action, and assistance missions. 

No matter how important their missions during 
this period, however, the various SAFs found 
more and more Special Forces assets were being 
diverted to Southeast Asia, where the men in the 
green berets were about to become world famous. 


1. The Lodge Bill, Public Law 957 of the 81st Congress, was sponsored by Henry Cabot Lodge, and per- 
mitted foreign nationals to enlist in the U.S. Armed Forces after World War II. 


2. The White Star mission to Laos, further explained in Chapter III, was an expansion of Special Forces 
troops into Laos. It commenced with the commitment in the spring of 1959 of Lieutenant Colonel “Bull” 
Simons’ FC-3 to Laos to train the Royal Laotian Army in counterinsurgency tactics. 


Chapter III 


Special Forces in 
Southeast Asia 


As was mentioned in Chapter I, the OSS was the 
progenitor of Special Forces. Through the OSS, 
one can trace an American involvement in South- 
east Asia that goes back to 1945, when the OSS 
supplied arms to Ho Chi Minh and Vo Nguyen 
Giap. The initial involvement in Southeast Asia 
of the Special Forces itself, however, is usually 
traced to a training team from the Seventy-seventh 
SFG (Abn), which arrived in Thailand in 1954 
to train Royal Thai Rangers. The Fourteenth 
Special Forces Detachment on Hawaii continued 
to supply trainers for temporary duty in Thailand 
and Vietnam over the next few years. Then, dur- 
ing the late 1950s, training missions from the First 
Special Forces Group (Airborne) on Okinawa were 
sent to Vietnam. Formed in 1958 as the Joint 
Observation Battalion, the Vietnamese Special 
Forces received training from the U.S. Army 
Special Forces, and by 1959 had evolved into the 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Vietnam) and 
Seventy-seventh Special Forces Battalions. Note 
that the latter had even adopted the designation 
of the U.S. Seventy-seventh SFG (Abn). During 
this same period, a team from the U.S. Seventy- 
seventh SFG (Abn) had helped found the Biet 
Dong Quan (the Vietnamese Rangers), though it 
should be noted that Major Lew Millet had pre- 
viously laid the groundwork for the foundation of 
the unit. Throughout the 1950s, the size of the 
Special Forces training missions to South Vietnam 
had slowly increased until by May 1960, thirty 
Special Forces instructors were sent to act as 
a training cadre for various elements of the Army 
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of the Republic of Vietnam. 

More important in the evolution of Special 
Forces involvement in Southeast Asia, however, 
was the commitment in the spring of 1959 of Lt. 
Colonel ‘Bull’ Simons’ FC-3 to Laos. The 107 
members of Special Forces sent on this assign- 
ment had the mission of training the Laotian 
Army in counterinsurgency tactics. This initial 
contingent consisted of twelve FTTs (Field Train- 
ing Teams), which were actually scaled down 
A-Teams comprised of a team leader, assistant 
team leader, medical specialist, medical aidman, 
radioman, and motor-maintenance specialist (this 
latter slot usually was filled from the Eighty- 
second Airborne Division). The twelve teams 
and their control team, drawn from the Seventy- 
seventh SFG (Abn), arrived in Laos in July 1959. 
Though this was the “‘official’’ arrival date, there 
had actually been some Special Forces personnel 
on the scene prior to this time. Initially, the FTTs 
operated in civilian clothes and had to overcome 
immense political difficulties created by the 
French, who wanted to obstruct any U.S. suc- 
cesses in the area. This training project, known as 
“White Star,” was supposedly being carried out 
clandestinely, though there was little real secrecy, 
since Radio Hanoi had welcomed the FTTs over 
the air shortly after their arrival. 

The teams rotated on a six-month basis and 
though the FTTs had some marked successes, 
Special Forces and the CIA (which was working 
closely with the Special Forces on White Star) did 
not really begin to gain prestige and influence 
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until the coup in August 1960.+ Special Forces 
helped spearhead the countercoup during Novem- 
ber and December 1960, and as the SF-trained 
units proved the deciding factor, the prestige of 
their trainers increased. On 13 December 1960, 
some SF members engaged in countercoup opera- 
tions made a combat jump with Laotian para- 
troopers. 

By late 1961, the White Star operation had 
grown to the extent that three hundred to four 
hundred Special Forces troops were involved. On 
19 April 1961, U.S. MAAG (Military Assistance 
Advisory Group) Laos was formed and SF men 
began openly wearing their green berets and uni- 
forms. The Special Forces training contingents 
were redesignated White Star Mobile Training 
Teams at this time as well. By 16 August 1961, 
Special Forces commitment in Laos consisted of 
a twenty-man control team (FC) and twelve A- 
detachments (FA) acting as Field Training Teams. 
These A-detachments were split among training 
facilities, operations with Laotian units, and 
training and leading Meo and Kha tribesmen. 

This latter mission may have been the most 
important, as Special Forces half A-Teams man- 
aged to train the Meos into the most effective 
anticommunist force in Laos. Under General 
Vang Pao, the Meos would then continue as the 
most reliable opposition to the Pathet Lao for 
years. The Kha in southern Laos also proved 
important in stopping Pathet Lao depredations. 
The Meos were normally formed into one-hundred- 
man Choc (shock) companies that operated 
throughout the highlands, ambushing and other- 
wise harassing the Pathet Lao. By May 1962, six 
Special Forces teams were assigned to the Meo 
counterguerrillas. In December 1961, Special 
Forces started forming Kha shock companies and 
by May 1962, ten White Star teams were working 
with the Khas despite opposition from the Laotian 
government to arming the Khas. By July 1962, 
White Star strength had peaked at 433, though 
there was still little real cooperation from the 
Laotian government. Laotian ‘“‘regulars’ were 
poorly motivated, trained, and led, with the excep- 
tion of the paratroops, which continued some of 
the old traditions from the French paratroops. 
Even these elite Laotian troops, however, left 
much to be desired. Still, when one only has one 
group of paras to jump into combat with, it’ll 
have to do. Members of SF jumped with the Fifty- 
fifth Royal Laotian Parachute Battalion at Nam 


Tah in February 1962. 

As a result of an agreement reached in July 
1962, all foreign military personnel were to be 
pulled out of Laos by October of that year. The 
Communists, as might be expected, blatantly 
ignored the agreement, but most of the White Star 
contingent was withdrawn in honor of the Laotian 
government’s “‘declaration of neutrality.” Some 
teams, however, headed for the Chu Porn moun- 
tains and continued to work with the Meos. Others 
donned civilian clothes and went to work in Laos 
for the CIA. Though there had been many prob- 
lems in working through the Laotian government, 
the Special Forces teams that served in Laos gained 
valuable experience, which would prove useful 
a few years later in Vietnam. Especially impor- 
tant was the work with the Meos and Khas, as it 
would establish the pattern for later training South 
Vietnamese minorities, such as the Montagnards, 
as counterguerrillas. 

The donning of civilian attire for work in South- 
east Asia was not uncommon for members of SF 
who worked closely with the CIA as members of 
the Programs Evaluation Office in Laos or the 
Combined Studies Group in Vietnam. Meanwhile, 
another event that would prove important for later 
Special Forces involvement in Southeast Asia had 
taken place on 21 September 1961, with the acti- 
vation of the Fifth Special Forces Group (Air- 
borne) at Fort Bragg. 


EARLY SPECIAL FORCES MISSIONS 
IN VIETNAM 


In 1957, twelve members of the Fourteenth 
Special Forces Detachment from Hawaii had 
trained Viet Rangers/Commandos at Nha Trang. 
Many of these trainees formed the nucleus for the 
First Observation Group, which expanded over the 
next few years and, in November 1961, provided 
the basis for the Vietnamese Seventy-seventh 
Special Forces Group. In that same month, twenty- 
eight instructors from the First Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) arrived in the country to train 
the Viets in unconventional warfare and other 
Special Forces skills. Even before these trainers 
arrived, Ranger training centers had been estab- 
lished at Da Nang, Nha Trang, and Song Mao dur- 
ing May 1960. Thirty-instructors from the Seventh 
SFG (Abn) had provided the instructional cadre, 
but, early in 1961, they were replaced by members 
of the First SFG (Abn). During this early commit- 


ment, Special Forces was controlled by the CIA 
through the Combined Studies Group. By early 
1961, Special Forces was also involved in cross- 
border operations, with one reinforced A-detach- 
ment specifically earmarked for such missions. 

The successes with the Meos and Khas in Laos 
were borne in mind when the importance of 
inhibiting Vietcong control of hamlets in the 
central highlands of South Vietnam was realized. 
In the fall of 1961, therefore, U.S. and Vietnamese 
decision makers decided to go ahead with plans to 
train and arm Montagnard tribesmen as local 
militiamen. The ‘‘Yards’’? had traditionally been 
looked down upon by the Vietnamese, who even 
had a denigrating term for them—moi, which 
means “savages.” As a result of this animosity 
between the Viets and the Yards, the Communists 
found a vulnerable target in the Yards. The Com- 
munists played upon the Yards’ hatred of the 
Vietnamese and their fear of the Vietcong, whom 
the Yards could do little to stop, armed only with 
their traditional crossbows. 

To help counter the growing VC power in the 
central highlands, the village of Buon Enao and 
surrounding hamlets in Darlac Province were 
selected for implementation of a pilot “Village 
Defense Program.’ This program would evolve 
into the Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) 
program. Buon Enao was a settlement of the 
Rhade, the largest and most powerful of the Mon- 
tagnard tribes. In addition to the political aspects 
of choosing the Rhade because of the tribe’s large 
numbers, another consideration was that many 
Rhade had fought as irregulars for the French 
and had proven to be good fighting men. 

The first members of Special Forces assigned 
to work with the Yards consisted of a one-half 
detachment of U.S. Special Forces (A-113), along 
with an LLDB (Luc Luong Dac Biet—the Viet 
Special Forces) contingent. They were initially 
deployed to Buon Enao in December 1961, pri- 
marily to help with civic-action work—engineering 
and medical projects. The LLDB detachment 
included some Montagnard members to help 
alleviate the distrust the Yards felt for the Viet- 
namese, but the U.S Special Forces troopers had 
to work hard at learning Yard customs and at eat- 
ing Yard food so that they could gain acceptance. 

Actual CIDG training began at Buon Enao on 
14 February 1962. A full A-Team from the First 
SFG (Abn) was given the task of “assisting” the 
LLDB in training the local defense forces in basic 
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military skills and in helping the villagers build 
stockades and other defenses. Small arms training 
with the M1 and M2 carbines and the M3 “‘Grease 
Gun,” as well as very basic tactics were about all 
that the local village defense forces received. Sub- 
stantial time was spent in putting up the village 
stockades and in digging trenches to make the 
villages easier to defend. In each village, at least 
one or two men were given instruction in the use 
of the radio so that someone could call for assis- 
tance if the village was under attack. To act asa 
light reaction force for the surrounding villages, 
a central “‘strike force’? was given more intensive 
training and was more heavily armed. This irregular 
light infantry unit was full-time and members were 
paid, while the village defense force members were 
not paid and acted only to defend their own vil- 
lages. 

While the CIDG program was getting under 
way, a Special Forces Training Center had been 
established at Hoa Cam to train various types of 
irregulars. B-110 was in charge, with three A-Teams 
assigned as cadre. Another group of irregulars 
that the Special Forces worked with early on was 
Father Hoa’s ‘Sea Swallows.” These Catholic 
irregulars received special emphasis due to Presi- 
dent Diem’s ardent Catholicism. Members of the 
Taiwanese Special Forces who had been ‘“‘sheep- 
dipped” (a term often used when members of 
Special Forces assumed civilian or other guise to 
work with the “‘spooks’’) passed as Cholon Chinese 
and worked with the Sea Swallows as well. As 
early as the summer of 1962, another very impor- 
tant program began, as Border Surveillance Camps 
were opened along the borders with North Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. Montagnard “Trail 
Watchers” operated from these camps to gather 
intelligence along the borders. To carry out border 
surveillance missions in the highlands, the *‘Moun- 
tain Commandos”’ unit, which later became the 
‘Mountain Scouts,’ was formed late in 1961. 

By April 1962, the CIDG program already en- 
compassed twenty-eight villages protected by one 
thousand village defenders backed up by a three- 
hundred-man strike force. Over the next few 
months, the program continued to grow. By 
August, two hundred villages in Darlac Province 
were part of the program. Five U.S. Special Forces 
A-Teams were required to train and provide civic- 
action assistance, especially medical aid, to CIDG 
members and their families. As the VC realized the 
danger the CIDG program posed, they began to 
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Captain Roger Donlon, who would win the first Medal of Honor in Vietnam, signs the register at Fort Bragg. (U.S. Army) 
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In December 1962, members of detachment A-14 inspect the ruins of the village of Nam Qui, RVN. (U.S. Army) 
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Detachment A-14 inspects the defenses of Chau-Lang hamlet on 3 December 1962. (U.S. Army) 
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Detachment A-14 executive officer and his Vietnamese counterpart/interpreter talk with a villager at Chau-Lang. Note 
that the American lieutenant wears parachute rigger wings on his right breast; almost universally, members of Special 
Forces would wear Viet para wings in this position later in the war. Note also that the Viet assisting the lieutenant 
carries an M3 “Grease Gun,” which was very popular with “‘indigs” trained by SF. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of detachment A-730 of the Seventh SFG (Abn) 
gives demolition instructions to CIDG trainees at Thua 
Thiem, July 1963. (U.S. Army) 
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Detachment A-14 medics give assistance to villagers at Chau-Lang. Note that SF medics, unlike medics in some services, 
are armed; since the VC made civic-action teams special targets, this was a necessity. (U.S. Army) 
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In October 1966, members of an SF team and their Viet “strikers” (in tiger stripes) question a village chief. (U.S. Army) 


target CIDG villages for attack. Buon Tong Sing 
and Hra Ea Hning, among others, were attacked 
at night, but in both cases the villages held off 
the attacks and drove off the VC. Buon Enao, as 
the pilot village, became a symbolic target for the 
VC, but in October 1962, the Rhade defenders 
defeated a heavy attack on Buon Enao as well. 

The program in Darlac Province was so success- 
ful that by the end of 1962, the province had been 
declared secure; this success was achieved, how- 
ever, in spite of roadblocks placed by the Diem 
government. At one point, Diem kept sending 
criminals from the Saigon jails for the Special 
Forces to train. This proved to be a blessing in 
disguise, though, as the criminals frequently proved 
tougher than the LLDB or other Viets with whom 
the Special Forces normally came in contact. 

Because of the increasing Special Forces com- 
mitment to the Republic of Vietnam, in September 
1962, Headquarters, U.S. Army Special Forces 
(Provisional) Vietnam was activated. The CIDG 


program officially .came under Special Forces 
control as “‘Operation Switchback” by July 1963. 
Initially, Colonel George C. Morton, the C.O. of 
SF Vietnam, established his HQ in Cholon in the 
fall of 1962, but preparations were already under- 
way to move the HQ to Nha Trang in February 
1963. Personnel from the First, Fifth, and Seventh 
Special Forces Groups (Airborne) were assigned 
for six-month tours as Special Forces attempted to 
keep up with the growing demand for A-Teams in 
Vietnam, while continuing to keep teams avail- 
able for missions in other parts of the world. 
Still, by November 1962, there were twenty-six 
A-detachments, three B-detachments, and one 
C-detachment in the Republic of Vietnam. 

Because of the continued success of the CIDG 
program, it continued to expand; 18,000 strikers 
and 43,000 hamlet militia had been trained by the 
end of 1963. Between November 1962 and July 
1963, Military Assistance Command Vietnam 
(MACV), in the form of the Special Forces, as- 


sumed responsibility for the CIDG program under 
Operation Switchback. By July 1963, when 
Switchback was completed, more than 50,000 
hamlet militia had been trained and 879 villages 
were protected under the CIDG program. In addi- 
tion to strike force troops—numbering anywhere 
from 11,000 to 18,000, depending upon whether 
strikers assigned to special missions were counted— 
about 1,000 trail watchers and 3,500 mountain 
scouts had also been trained. Special Forces per- 
sonnel, as of July 1963, numbered 646 men, 
assigned to one C-detachment, four B-detachments, 
and thirty-seven A-detachments. In January 1963, 
Plei Mrong achieved the dubious distinction of 
being the first actual Special Forces camp attacked 
by the Vietcong. Helped by infiltrators in the 
camp, the VC inflicted heavy losses on the camp 
defenders before the VC were finally repulsed. 

On 15 March 1963, the LLDB (Luc Luong Dac 
Biet—the Vietnamese Special Forces) was officially 
formed. Although there were cases where U.S. 
Special Forces and LLDB worked well together, 
the poor quality of many LLDB officers and their 
reticence in combat, which caused them to be 
known as the “Look Long Duck Backs,” engen- 
dered much friction between the LLDB and SF. 
Furthermore, Special Forces men were theoreti- 
cally only advisers to the LLDB, and at times con- 
flicts between LLDB and SF reached the point 
where virtually nothing was accomplished in some 
camps and open warfare almost broke out in a few 
others. 

During 1963, the thrust of the CIDG program 
began to shift toward a more aggressive use of the 
strikers as light infantry for patrolling and am- 
bushes. After the removal of the Diem regime in 
November 1963, Special Forces efforts could be 
directed more toward the borders to interdict 
infiltration routes. In October 1963, the Border 
Surveillance Program, which had started as the 
Trail Watcher Program, had come under CIDG 
control. With increased emphasis on interdiction, 
the goals of the Trail Watcher Program now in- 
cluded establishing an early warning intelligence 
system, gaining the loyalty of the population near 
the border, and conducting long-range patrols and 
ambushes along the borders. Because of the barren- 
ness of the border regions, however, Special Forces 
camps had to be established in areas with little or 
no indigenous population. Often, high rates of pay 
had to be offered to irregulars to man these camps, 
yet still desertions ran high. By June 1964, eight- 
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een camps had been established along the borders, 
with sixty-four CIDG companies assigned. Obvi- 
ously, the Border Surveillance Program was spread 
very thin. The lack of willingness of the LLDB to 
patrol at night eroded the effectiveness of these 
camps even more. Despite the fact that the VC 
could easily go around them, the border camps did 
interdict the easiest, most direct routes into the 
heart of Vietnam and, at a minimum, increased the 
VC logistic burden somewhat. They also made 
some effort at asserting government control along 
the borders. 

At the same time the Trail Watchers were be- 
coming the Border Surveillance teams, the old 
Mountain Commandos were being converted to 
the Mountain Scouts with a similar mission in the 
highlands. Originally, CIDG irregulars had been 
trained primarily to defend their home villages, 
but they were now assuming much broader respon- 
sibilities and were being uprooted and moved to 
encampments—the Special Forces Fighting 
Camps—with military considerations in mind. 

By 1964, the area development portion of the 
CIDG program had taken a secondary role to the 
establishment of strategically located fighting 
camps, so that Special Forces-led strikers could 
take the war to the VC and interdict infiltration 
routes. 

As the CIDG program spread, “strategic ham- 
lets’? were established in areas populated by ethnic 
minorities other than the Montagnards. For ex- 
ample, in III Corps near the Cambodian border, 
the Khmer Serei and Khmer Kampuchea Krom 
served in strike forces. Other strikers were drawn 
from religious sects such as the Hoa Hao and Cao 
Dai. Very important among the minorities were 
the Nungs, ethnic Chinese who were prized by 
Special Forces for their reliability. The Nungs were 
often assigned to camp security or bodyguard 
duties. 

Although Special Forces managed to work well 
with most of the minorities, the traditional ani- 
mosity the minorities felt toward the Vietnamese 
resulted in problems when CIDG camps were 
turned over to Vietnamese control. This was espe- 
cially true with the Montagnards. As a result, in 
September 1964, the Montagnards erupted in 
open rebellion. The strike forces of five camps 
revolted, including Bon Sar Pa, Buon Mi Ga, and 
Bu Prong; in the latter case, fifteen Vietnamese 
were killed during the revolt. Fortunately, the 
Special Forces—especially officers such as Captain 
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Vernon Gillespie and Major Ed Brooks—used their 
influence with the Yards to help defuse the rebel- 
lion at many camps, though not before some 
LLDB were either killed or injured. A few conces- 
sions were made, including assigning a few more 
Montagnard officers to work with the Yards, but 
the underlying distrust remained. Even after the 
rebellion ended, a Montagnard underground inde- 
pendence movement (FULRO) continued to 
flourish. 

From November 1963 and on through 1964, 
as part of the border surveillance program, priority 
was given to establishing camps along the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian borders. By July 1964, 
eighteen Special Forces A-detachments and 11,250 
irregulars were committed to border surveillance. 
The need to train strikers for these camps had a 
negative side, though, as it virtually eliminated 
the training of hamlet militia. Another problem 
was that both Special Forces personnel and experi- 
enced strikers were spread thin, resulting in the 
vulnerability of many camps. On 24 November 
1963, for example, Hiep Hoa on the Plain of 
Reeds was overrun, largely through treachery 
inside the camp, a direct result of the rapid expan- 
sion of the strike forces. Sergeant Isaac Camacho 
was captured after the camp fell, along with three 
other members of the Special Forces. Proving the 
value of Special Forces training, Camacho was the 
first American to escape from the Communists 
when he broke to freedom about eighteen months 
later. Captain Nick Rowe had been captured on 
29 October 1963, almost a month earlier than 
Camacho, but Rowe did not manage to escape 
until almost five years later, just before he was to 
be executed. Rowe’s experiences have been passed 
on to many younger members of Special Forces as 
a result of the SERE (Survival, Escape, Resistance, 
Evasion) training Rowe has established at Fort 
Bragg in the 1980s. ; 

One result of the treachery at Hiep Hoa was the 
use of Nung mercenaries as bodyguards for the 
Special Forces detachments at many camps. Hiep 
Hoa wasn’t the only camp hit. In July 1964, both 
Polei Krong and Nam Dong were attacked as well. 
At Nam Dong, Captain Roger Donlon earned a 
Congressional Medal of Honor—the first awarded 
during the Vietnam conflict—for leading the 
heroic defense of the camp. 

By 1964, the burgeoning Special Forces commit- 
ment in Vietnam finally necessitated the presence 
of a full Special Forces Group. The Fifth Special 


Forces Group (Airborne) arrived in October to 
take control of Special Forces activities in Viet- 
nam, though at that point only ninety-five men 
were assigned to the group. With the arrival of the 
Fifth SFG (Abn), six-month tours ended and 
A-detachments began spending full one-year 
tours. By early 1965, the Fifth Group had four 
C-detachments—one assigned to each corps tactical 
zone, twelve B-detachments, and _ forty-eight 
A-detachments. As of March 1965, there were 
1,465 Special Forces personnel stationed in Viet- 
nam. 


PROJECTS LEAPING LENA AND DELTA 


On 15 May 1964, a special reconnaissance unit 
for missions within Vietnam was formed under 
the code name ‘“‘Leaping Lena.” Both LLDB 
and CIDG personnel were trained in _ long- 
range-recon patrol (LRP) techniques. During its 
early stages, only one Special Forces A-detachment 
was assigned to Lena, but as the commitment 
grew after Operation Switchback and Leaping 
Lena became known as Project Delta, almost one 
hundred Special Forces personnel were eventually 
assigned. In June 1965, reflecting Delta’s increas- 
ing importance, Detachment B-52 was activated 
to control the project. Under B-52, Delta was 
organized into twelve reconnaissance teams—later 
expanded to sixteen. As of 1965, teams normally 
consisted of two U.S. Special Forces and eight 
LLDB, though at various times teams consisted of 
various configurations: two U.S. Special Forces 
and four “‘indigs’’; three U.S. SF and three LLDB; 
or four U.S. SF and six indigs (of which normally 
only six were deployed on missions). Initially, 
the reaction unit for Delta was the Ninety-first 
ARVN Ranger Battalion, which later was con- 
verted to the Eighty-first ARVN Rangers. Once 
Delta had been expanded to sixteen recon teams, it 
was organized as a Strike Recon Platoon. There 
was also a Roadrunner Platoon, comprised of 
teams of four indigs, dressed in VC/NVA uniforms, 
who operated along the VC/NVA trail network. 
To provide security for Delta, there was a Nung 
camp security company, which was also used for 
other special missions, such as bomb damage assess- 
ment. The 281st Assault Helicopter Company was 
assigned to give air support. 

Delta’s missions included intelligence gathering, 
hunter/killer raids, snatches, rescues, psychological 
operations, photo recon, calling in airstrikes, and 


tapping VC communications. If larger enemy 
troop concentrations were encountered, the reac- 
tion force would be called in to deal with them. 
The earliest Delta infiltrations were carried out pri- 
marily by night parachute drops; later, helicopter 
insertions became the norm, though various other 
insertion techniques were used as required. Nor- 
mally, Delta would be assigned to work with a spe- 
cific unit on a certain operation, such as with the 
First Air Cavalry Division during Operation Masher 
or the 101st Airborne during Trojan Horse I and 
II. 

The Delta project, which was based at Nha 
Trang, along with many other Special Forces 
activities, would remain active until June 1970. At 
its peak, Delta had more than 1,200 indigenous 
personnel assigned. In September 1966, Delta also 
became involved in training its own personnel, as 
B-52 was put in charge of the MACV Recondo 
(reconnaissance) School, which would later expand 
to train LRPs from U.S. infantry and other allied 
units in long-range patrol techniques. Delta ceased 
operations on 30 June 1970, and Detachment 
B-52 was deactivated on 31 July 1970. 


THE MIKE FORCES 


The CIDG program’s success brought heavier 
attacks against camps from both VC and NVA 
regulars. In an attempt to create units capable of 
rapidly responding to threatened camps, an “‘Eagle 
Flight”? was established at Pleiku in October 1964 
to act as a quick reaction force and recon unit. By 
the summer of 1965, this concept had evolved into 
the Mobile Strike Forces (“MIKE” Forces). 

Originally, a Mobile Strike Force consisted of 
three companies and an HQ with a total strength of 
about six hundred men. Intended as an elite ele- 
ment within the CIDG capable of rapid reaction to 
enemy attacks on camps, the MIKE Forces were 
supposed to be airborne qualified, though only a 
small percentage of the MIKEs were ever really 
jump trained. In addition to rapid reinforcement, 
MIKE Forces were also used to carry out raids, 
patrols, ambushes, and other missions. Coming 
directly under Special Forces control rather than 
through ‘‘advising’’ the LLDB, the MIKE Forces 
could be used more aggressively and indepen- 
dently. Nungs were well represented in the early 
MIKE Forces because of their loyalty to the 
Americans, 

By June 1965, a MIKE Force battalion was 
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authorized for each C-detachment, which meant, 
in effect, for each corps tactical zone. An addi- 
tional battalion was to be directly under Fifth SFG 
(Abn) control. The I Corps MIKE Force was based 
at Da Nang under Detachment A-113 and was 
comprised primarily of Rhade Montagnards; the II 
Corps MIKE Force was based at Pleiku under 
Detachment A-119 and was comprised primarily 
of Jarai Montagnards; the III Corps MIKE Force 
was based at Bien Hoa under Detachment A-302 
and was comprised of Viets, Cambodians, and 
Nungs; and the IV Corps MIKE Force (which was 
actually formed later, in February 1966) was based 
at Don Phuc under A-430 and was comprised pri- 
marily of Nungs and Cambodians. The Mike Force 
battalion directly under Fifth SFG (Abn) control 
was based at Nha Trang under detachment A-503. 
MIKE Force companies normally had a strength of 
184 men, while battalions had an authorized 
strength of 594 men. 

Finally, in December 1966, the MIKE Forces 
fell under joint U.S./Vietnamese control; until that 
time, they took orders only from the Special 
Forces. It should be noted that, even under “‘joint” 
control, the MIKE Forces were in actuality under 
the operational control of Special Forces, through 
detachment B-55, which was in charge of Mobile 
Strike Force Command. 

Along with Mobile Strike Forces, Mobile Guer- 
rilla Forces were also established to hit directly 
and aggressively at the VC network in the country. 
Consisting of one U.S. Special Forces A-detach- 
ment, one 150-man MIKE Force company, and 
one thirty-four-man combat recon platoon, the 
Mobile Guerrilla Forces were trained to operate 
independently for thirty to sixty days in remote 
parts of Vietnam. These units received aerial 
resupply and were trained as elite light infantry, 
much along Ranger lines. Among their missions 
were the destruction or sabotage of VC storage 
areas, ambushing the VC, and calling in air strikes. 

The first Mobile Guerrilla mission was Blackjack 
21 in October 1966. More Blackjack missions fol- 
Icwed, some highly successful—for example, Black- 
jack 31, in January/February 1967. Included in 
this mission was “Bo” Gritz’s Task Force 957. 
These Blackjack operations normally were initiated 
by a Mobile Guerrilla recon platoon being inserted 
and then reinforced after it had made contact. 
Often Blackjack ops would include ambushing 
Vietcong couriers; destroying or booby-trapping 
weapons, ammo, or food caches; and generally 
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SF men assigned to one of the MIKE Forces pause during Operation Golden Gate, northwest of Tay Ninh in November 
1966. The insignia is for the C-3 MIKE Force. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Fifth SFG (Abn) fire an 81mm mortar near Nha Trang, headquarters of the Fifth. (U.S. Army) 
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Nungs from one of the MIKE Forces return from a search and destroy mission in November 1966. Note they are armed 
with M1 Carbines and BARs at this point—it was not until after the Tet Offensive that the MIKE Forces were fully 
armed with Ml6s. (U.S. Army) 
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MIKE Force members react to a surprise attack at Suoi Da in November 1966. (U.S. Army) 


making life uncomfortable for the VC in his “‘safe”’ 
areas. Some Blackjack operations, such as Black- 
jack 41, involved parachute assaults by members 
of the MIKE Forces and their Special Forces 
advisers. During Blackjack 41, for example, 373 
MIKE Force members and 21 SF advisers jumped 
on 13 May 1967. Members of the recon platoons, 
especially, were often graduates of the MACV 
Recondo School at Nha Trang. With their pool of 
blooded irregulars (men who had already seen 
combat), Blackjack operations became very sophis- 
ticated as time went on. In May 1968, the Mobile 
Guerrillas were merged with the MIKE Forces as 
part of the expansion of the MIKE Forces that 
began in March 1968. At that time the Nha Trang 
MIKE Force was expanded to brigade strength, 
while in each corps tactical zone the MIKE Forces 
became Mobile Strike Force Commands, normally 
of multiple battalions. 


CIDG AND U.S. CONVENTIONAL UNITS 


By late 1964 and early 1965, the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam was in big trouble; as a result, 
regular U.S. ground troops began to arrive to take 
over some of the combat load. In the meantime, 
Special Forces and its irregulars tried to bridge 
some of the gap. Among the duties carried out by 
SF and irregulars were road and base security, 
sweeps in VC territory, and action as small reac- 
tion forces—‘‘fire brigades.’ Even though they 
were too lightly armed for such usage, CIDG com- 
panies were often combined during this period and 
used as conventional infantry. Also in late 1964, 
Special Forces teams began acting as advisers on 
civil affairs and psychological warfare to local 
government officials in some areas. 

The shift of emphasis toward the offensive that 
marked CIDG efforts during 1965 and 1966, of 
course, coincided with the U.S. troop buildup. At 
times, CIDG units worked very effectively as 
scouts for U.S. ground units. The U.S. airmobile 
units worked especially well with the ‘“‘cidgees” 
(as the Americans called the CIDG men), as they 
could patrol until drawing enemy fire; then the 
more heavily armed air cavalrymen of the First 
Air Cav or 173rd Airborne Brigade could be 
heli-lifted in to fix the enemy. The air cav units 
also offered the capability to rapidly reinforce 
besieged SF camps. In many cases, too, Special 
Forces moved in and established camps after the 
First Cav, 173rd Airborne, or 101st Airborne had 
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cleared a previously “‘denied’’ area. Much depended 
on the commanders of U.S. ground units. Those 
who understood how to employ the irregulars 
found them useful; those who did not wasted 
them. 

On 19 October 1965, the Plei Mei SF camp near 
the Ia Drang Valley, later the scene of heavy fight- 
ing by the First Air Cav, was hit hard by NVA 
regulars. Three days later, on 22 October, the 
Ninety-first ARVN Ranger Battalion under Major 
Charlie Beckwith, who would later gain renown 
as the founder of the Delta antiterrorist unit, 
helped relieve the camp. Nevertheless, Plei Mei still 
took some enemy fire until the evening of 29 
October. The large number of USAF sorties, com- 
bined with Beckwith’s rescue misison, saved Plei 
Mei. The more wide-ranging effects of the attack 
came about when the First Air Cav was sent in to 
clear NVA from the Ia Drang Valley on 27 October 
in response to the attack, thus initiating one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Vietnam War. Another 
hard-hit camp was Ashau, which was finally over- 
run in March 1966, thus leaving open key infiltra- 
tion routes that the VC used prior to the attack on 
Hue during the 1968 Tet Offensive. 

As other U.S. personnel arrived in Vietnam in 
increasing numbers throughout 1965, the Special 
Forces commitment grew as well, reaching 1,592 
by the end of 1965. There were seventy-eight 
Special Forces camps in operation by the end of 
that year, containing more than 28,000 CIDG, 
as well as 2,300 Nungs used for special missions. 

The greatest contribution of the CIDG units— 
especially Delta, Sigma, Omega, and Gamma—was 
in intelligence gathering. With the increasing com- 
mitment of U.S. conventional troops, more reli- 
ance was placed on Special Forces and its irregulars 
to supply intelligence. SF camps were established, 
as a result, in former VC-controlled areas during 
1966 in an attempt to monitor and interdict the 
infiltration routes. The first of these new camps 
was established at Trai Bi on 22 June 1966. CIDG 
troops were often called upon, as well, to screen 
for U.S. ground units, as in operations Attleboro 
and Paul Revere. More commitments, however, 
meant the need for more Special Forces, and 
strength continued to grow, reaching 2,627 by July 
1966. Even more marked was the increase in num- 
ber of Special Forces camps; the total reached 
ninety-seven by October 1966, up substantially 
from the previous year. 

Other special recon projects already mentioned 
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An SF medic distributes medicine as part of the Medcap program in Tay Ninh Province, November 1966. Note that 


this medic is armed with a Browning Hi-Power, a popular weapon with members of SF, especially those assigned to 
SOGs (Studies and Observations Groups). (U.S. Army) 


An SF sergeant gives machine-gun training to 
Montagnards at the CIDG training center near Tay Ninh 
City. (U.S. Army) 
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An SF demolitions expert prepares blocks of C-4 explosive 
for training of Montagnard CIDG personnel. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the 354th CIDG Company, advised by SF detachment A-321, cross a river during Operation Attleboro. 
(U.S. Army) 


CIDG troops and their SF advisers are inserted via helicopter during Operation Attleboro. (U.S. Army) 


really got under way during 1966. Project Omega, 
for example, was based at Ban Me Thuot and came 
under I Field Force. Omega commenced ops on 
11 September 1966 and continued to 30 October 
1967, at which point it came under MACV/SOG. 
Project Sigma also began on 11 September 1966 
and was transferred to Project Daniel Boone on 
1 November 1967. Sigma was based at Tu Duc 
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under IJ Field Force and used Chinese and Cam- 
bodians in its recon units. Eventually, both Omega 
and Sigma would become part of Project Rapid 
Fire under B-36 as part of MACV/SOG. The suc- 
cesses of the special recon projects meant more 
action for the MIKE Forces as well during 1966, 
as they were sent in to act on the intelligence 
gathered. 
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CIDG troops and their SF adviser, wearing the campaign hat, prepare to cross a stream in January 1967. (U.S. Army) 
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Special Forces men cross a stream with members of the CIDG, January 1967. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Fifth SFG (Abn) help “Donut Dollies” distribute clothing to villagers in March 1967. (U.S. Army) 
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There was a diversity of Special Forces fighting camps in Vietnam, such as this one situated by a river. 
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SF fighting camps were constructed to take advantage of the natural terrain features and normally to offer defense 
in depth. Note the outer and inner defenses on the camp in this photo. 


Note the mortar and howitzer pits in this camp. 
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Another camp with the mortar and howitzer pits; note the difference in shape and setup of this camp, compared to 
the previous one. 
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USAF Combat Control teams bringing in a C-130 to land at an isolated SF fighting camp. Frequently the only method 
of supplying such camps was via air. (USAF) 
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Member of the Fifth SFG (Abn) gives martial arts instruction in December 1967 at Nha Trang. (U.S. Army) 


In March 1967, a Special Forces sergeant gives training 
in the use of the M79 grenade launcher at Camp Trai 
Trang Sup, III Corps CIDG training center. (U.S. Army) 
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SF detachment A-503 member instructs a trainee in basic parachute skills at Nha Trang in October 1967. Note that 
this member of SF still wears the old-style Fifth SFG (Abn) flash and also wears the MIKE Force pocket patch. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Members of Special Forces patrol with indigs; note the 
Members of an SF-led “indig” patrol move down a ever-pepular boonie hats worn by these SF men. (Larry 
stream. (Larry Dring) Dring) 
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Tough-looking, SF-trained irregular stands ready for 
action. (Larry Dring) 


Special Forces IV Corps MIKE Force airboat patrol checks its weapons before setting out, July 1967. Note that the 
man in the middle foreground wears a MIKE Force beret badge. (U.S. Army) 
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The MACV Recondo School and its use in train- 
ing recon troops for Delta and other special proj- 
ects has already been mentioned. It should be 
noted, however, that this school’s importance grew 
as LRPs (long-range recon patrols) were trained 
for most U.S. and many allied ground units serving 
in Vietnam. As it evolved, the three-week recon/ 
commando school curriculum included helicopter 
insertions and extractions; escape and evasion; 
survival in contested territory; communications 
with the PRC-25, HT-1, URC-10, and other radios; 
photography, mapping, and other intelligence- 
gathering techniques; long-range patrolling; enemy 
weapons; and demolitions. Each class consisted of 
about sixty students. 


FEST 


Despite the increasing commitment to combat 
of members of Special Forces by 1966, the FEST 
(Field Epidemiological Survey Team) mission 
illustrated that the commitment to civic action 
remained important to Special Forces. Forty 


Special Forces medics received special training at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital and elsewhere and 
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then were sent to study diseases such as malaria 
and dengue that were prevalent in Southeast 
Asia. The FEST teams remained soliders, however, 
seeing combat during the Battle of Dak To, in 
which six FEST team members won silver stars. 


JHE FIGHTING CAMPS 


More @nd more Special Forces and CIDG were 
being used to project a presence in remote areas 
where they could carry out border surveillance and 
interdiction by aggressive patrolling, and exert 
some government control in the “‘denied”’ areas. 
As a result, by 1967, camps being constructed 
were being built as ‘‘fighting camps,’’ which, using 
mutual supporting defense in depth and a reserve 
force, were designed to withstand heavy enemy 
attack. Such camps were normally built within 
thirty to forty-five days using prefab materials; 
it was hoped that after eighteen months the U.S. 
Special Forces advisers would be able to move on 
to establish new camps as the Viets took over the 
established sites. Camps were defended by clay- 
more mines, Phougas (field-expedient napalm), 
interlocking fields of fire for machine guns, pre- 
zeroed mortars, and strong points interconnected 
by trenches. The tactical ops center, medical 
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IV Corps MIKE Force airboat patrol cruises in the Mekong Delta. (U.S. Army) 


School discusses the equipment of the LRP at right. Note 
that the rifle has been taped for silence and camouflage 
and that the grenades are taped to the gear. (U.S. Army) 
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bunker, ammo bunker, communications bunker, 
and any other critical installations were normally 
inside the inner defenses. Larger weapons such as 
4.2 mortars and 105mm howitzers were normally 
inside this area as well. Camps were designed so 
that as little as 25 percent of the camp force could 
defend them. The camps were also designed to fit 
the terrain. In the Mekong Delta, for example, 
camps were built on floating platforms, while in 
the highlands, they were frequently situated on 
commanding high ground. 

Night operations received greater stress, too, as 
the CIDG took a more aggressive posture; VC 
casualties climbed in proportion. Although it 
still had a long way to go, the LLDB began to 
show marked improvement during 1966 and 1967, 
at least partially because of the efforts of detach- 
ment B-51 assigned to the LLDB training center 
at Dong Ba Thin. Other B-detachments in the 
country as of 1967 included B-50, assigned to Proj- 
ect Omega; B-52, assigned to Project Delta; B-53, 
assigned to the ARVN Airborne Ranger training 
center; B-55, assigned to the Fifth Mobile Strike 
Force Command; B-56, assigned to Project Sigma; 
and B-57, assigned to Project Gamma. In fact, as 
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An instructor at the MACV Recondo School in 1968 talks with a student who has just descended from the forty-foot 
tower. (U.S. Army) 


During training at the MACV Recondo School, a student begins his rappel from a Huey. (U.S. Army) 
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Entrance to a Special Forces camp early in 1970. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Fifth SFG (Abn) inspect the defenses 
around the district headquarters at Cak Pek after an 
attack on 1 February 1970. (U.S. Army) 
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SF medic instructs in the cleaning of a wound. Note that the member of SF wears Viet para wings on his right breast. 
(U.S. Army) 


of 1967, there were four Special Forces C-detach- 
ments, twelve B-detachments, and _ eighty-two 
A-detachments assigned to the Fifth SFG (Abn) 
as well as other Special Forces personnel assigned 
to various special projects. 

The combination of the strategically located 
fighting camps and the aggressive patrols mounted 
from them hit the VC hard and also helped win 
over increasing numbers of the local indigenous 
population. In 1967, as a result, many of these 
camps deep in VC territory came under attack, in 
some cases by the more heavily armed NVA. Such 
attacks often worked to SF’s advantage, however, 
as at Loc Ninh, where more than one thousand 
VC were killed during the attack on 31 October/ 
2 November 1967. Many fighting camps were 
established in the Mekong Delta, where they could 
interdict VC waterborne traffic. As previously 
mentioned, many were floating camps so that they 
could continue operations even during periods of 


flooding. Aggressive patrolling by these units, using 
airboats, played an important part in ridding the 
Plain of Reeds of the VC. 

To patrol from these camps, the Special Forces 
needed its own navy, and after October 1966, 
airboats were widely used. The wet season in the 
Delta ran between May and October when the air- 
boats proved invaluable for interdicting VC re- 
supply. Selected as the primary SF airboat was the 
seventeen-foot Hurricane “‘Aircat,’’ powered by a 
180 hp Lycoming aircraft engine and with a .30- 
caliber machine gun mounted in the bow. These 
boats, which required only one inch of water under 
the hull, proved invaluable for patrolling, recon, 
ambushes, and medical evacuation. The major 
airboat base was Moc Hoa, but Tuyen Nhon Cai 
Cai, Binh Thanh Thon, Thuong Thoi, Duc Hue, 
Tra Cu, Ving Gia, and Kinh Quan II all had airboat 
detachments assigned at various times. By Febru- 
ary 1968, the Fourth Mobile Strike Force com- - 


mand included a 184-man airboat company. To 
grant even more firepower, some boats were up- 
gunned to .50-caliber machine guns or even to 
106mm recoilless rifles. In some cases, the Special 
Forces airboat units worked with the U.S. Navy on 
joint operations. The “Green Beret Navy” also 
fought surface actions, on 23 October 1969 
destroying sixteen VC sampans in one action. As 
with other aspects of the CIDG program, however, 
the airboats had to be turned over as part of Viet- 
namization. rae 

Many important camps were established in 
northern I Corps as strong points in the ‘“‘Mc- 
Namara Line.’’? Early in 1967, CIDG units, along 
with their Special Forces advisers, began operating 
from camps in War Zone C as well. One of the far 
northern camps suffered especially. Lang Vei 
was bombed by mistake by U.S. planes on 7 
March 1967, then after this ‘‘softening up” was hit 
by a VC/NVA ground attack on 4 May 1967. Con 
Thien also came in for special attention from the 
Communists in May. 

The pressure on many fighting camps, as well as 
the need for reaction forces, made the MIKE 
Forces even more important in the Special Forces 
mission by 1967. The combination of the MIKE 
Forces, which could rapidly reinforce threatened 
camps, and U.S. air power allowed many of these 
camps to survive even though surrounded by the 
enemy. The MIKE Forces were also used more fre- 
quently during this period for limited offensive 
operations. As a result, between June 1966 and 
June 1967, MIKE Force strength doubled. By this 
point, MIKE Force companies had a nominal 
strength of 185 men organized into three rifle 
platoons, a weapons platoon, and a small HQ. 
Still, the MIKE Forces remained light infantry, 
with M60 GPMGs (general purpose machine guns), 
M79 grenade launchers, and mortars normally the 
heaviest weapons available, though LAWs (light 
antitank weapons) were available in certain situa- 
tions. The MIKE Forces could also call on artil- 
lery or air support as needed. 

MIKE Force strength continued to grow during 
the next year, totaling more than eleven thousand 
by July 1968, assigned as follows: 


First Mobile Strike Force Command—assigned to 
I Corps and under the control of detachment 
B-16;-based at Da Nang; approximately 1,460 
assigned to two battalions, one recon company, 
and an HQ 
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Second Mobile Strike Force Command~—assigned 
to II Corps and under the control of detach- 
ment B-20; based at Pleiku; approximately 
3,120 men assigned to five battalions, one recon 
company, and an HQ 

Third Mobile Strike Force Command—assigned to 
Il] Corps and under the control of detachment 
B-36; based at Long Hai; approximately 2,015 
men assigned to three battalions, one recon 
company, and an HQ 

Fourth Mobile Strike Force Command—assigned 
to IV Corps and under the control of detach- 
ment B-40; based at Can Tho; approximately 
2,200 men assigned to three battalions, one 
airboat company, one recon company, and an 
HQ 

Fifth Mobile Strike Force Command—assigned 
directly under the control of Fifth SFG (Abn); 
based at Nha Trang; approximately 2,500 men 
divided into four battalions, one recon com- 
pany, and an HQ 


Because of corruption in the Vietnamese logis- 
tics system and the lack of flexibility in the U.S. 
system, the CIDG program and other Special 
Forces operations had their own highly efficient 
logistics system, drawing on forward supply points 
in each of the four corps tactical zones. Resupply 
for fighting camps was, as a result, normally very 
rapid, generally using aerial resupply. Backing up 
this forward logistics system was the U.S. Army 
Counterinsurgency Support Office, established on 
Okinawa on 27 February 1963. Any special equip- 
ment that needed to be acquired locally was han- 
dled through this office, including everything from 
rucksacks to special rations, which were fore- 
runners to the later LRP rations. Normally, special 
weapons for recon teams passed through this office 
as well. 


THE TET OFFENSIVE AND 
SPECIAL FORCES 


When the Tet Offensive hit the populous areas 
of the Republic of Vietnam on 29 January 1968, 
CIDG units found themselves in a role which was 
alien to their training, as they were forced to fight 
in built-up areas. For the most part, the irregulars 
performed well, though their Special Forces 
advisers took heavy casualties leading them against 
the VC in the urban areas. One thing that kept ihe 
Tet Offensive from being a true disaster was that 
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some VC launched their attacks prematurely 
against cities—such as Ban Me Thuot and Nha 
Trang—that had strong MIKE Force contingents. 
These MIKE Forces quickly delivered counter- 
strokes to the attacking Communists. In addition 
to Ban Me Thuot and Nha Trang, Kontum was 
also heavily defended by members of Special 
Forces, MIKE Forces, and Nung Security Detach- 
ments. The ‘‘Greeks” got involved too, as per- 
sonnel from Project Sigma contributed to the 
defense of Nha Trang. 

The SF-led irregulars made substantial contribu- 
tions to the defense of Qui Nhon, Pleiku (the base 
for detachment C-2 and the Second MIKE Force 
Command), Phan Thiet, and Dalat during the Tet 
Offensive. At Chau Doc, on the other hand, the 
officer commanding detachment B-42 would not 
let his troops out of camp. This later resulted in 
the officer being relieved of his command. 

During the buildup for the Tet Offensive, and 
amidst the fighting itself, many CIDG camps 
were virtually ignored, though some in I Corps 
came in for attention, as did many in II and IV 
Corps. As the VC and NVA concentrated around 
Khe Sanh, Special Forces camps in northern I 
Corps came under heavy pressure, particularly 
Lang Vei under detachment A-101. Lang Vei’s 
history had been turbulent; the camp had been 
virtually destroyed on 4 May 1967, in an attack 
aided by VC infiltrators inside the camp. The end 
for Lang Vei, however, came on 7 February 1968, 
when the NVA, supported by PT-76 tanks, assaulted 
the camp in conjunction with the attack on Khe 
Sanh. The camp radio operator repeatedly re- 
ported the presence of NVA tanks but was not 
taken seriously. Finally, when a PT-76 was actually 
on top of his bunker, he reportedly replied in frus- 
tration to a query whether he was sure about the 
tanks, “‘Wait a second and you can talk to the bas- 
tards yourself.”’ The Special Forces and irregulars 
defending the camp managed to destroy a substan- 
tial number of the tanks using LAWs (some of 
which did not detonate despite direct hits), 
106mm recoilless rifles, and M79s; but the camp 
was eventually overrun. To this day, members of 
Special Forces are bitter about the Marine Corps’ 
lack of support for Lang Vei. Eventually, a CCN 
(Command and Control North, an MACV/SOG 
unit) Hatchet Force was airlifted in to bring out 
the survivors. Interestingly, though the Marines 
considered operations in the area “‘suicidal,’? CCN 
continued to launch missions from Khe Sanh 


throughout the siege of that base. 

As the VC, who had taken a severe mauling 
despite misleading reports to the contrary in the 
U.S. press, retreated after the Tet Offensive, some 
CIDG units harassed them and inflicted even more 
casualties by setting ambushes and booby traps 
along the VC exfiltration routes. The performance 
of the CIDG units during Tet was certainly accept- 
able by comparison to the ARVN, which resulted 
in certain changes in the way the CIDG were 
viewed by MACV. After the Tet Offensive, CIDG 
units were given more responsibility in defending 
II, Il, and IV Corps, while conventional ARVN 
units were moved into I Corps to retake areas cap- 
tured by the VC/NVA. The showing of the CIDG 
units during the Tet Offensive also played an 
important part in their receiving priority for the 
receipt of modern weapons beginning in April 
1968, when their World-War-II-era small arms were 
replaced with Ml6s, M60 GPMGs, and M79 gre- 
nade launchers. 

Despite the fact that the CIDG arsenals were 
being upgraded, the camp at Kham Duc, the north- 
western-most camp on the border, fell on 12 May 
1968. An interesting note on Kham Duc is that, at 
the time it was overrun, it contained the MACV/ 
SOC Recon Team (RT) Leader’s school (referred 
to as the ‘‘one-zero school’? because RT Leader 
slots were coded “10” on RT TO&Es). About a 
dozen SOG instructors were at Kham Duc during 
the seige and were the last to leave the camp. 
The ‘‘one-zero school” was later moved to Camp 
Long Tanh, north of Saigon. 

MIKE Force strength was increased as well, and 
by summer 1968, reached a total of thirty-four 
companies: five in I Corps at Da Nang; twelve in II 
Corps, spread among Pleiku, Ban Me Thuot, Kon- 
tum, and Qui Nhon; seven in III Corps at Lang Hai; 
and ten in IV Corps, spread among Dan Phuc, 
Moc Hoa, To Chau, and Cao Lanh. Because of the 
increase in MIKE Force strength as well as other 
Special Forces commitments, there was a real 
shortage of Special-Forces-qualified enlisted per- 
sonnel in 1967 and 1968. As a result, experienced 
NCOs were asked to do another tour in Vietnam 
shortly after completing their first, Special Forces 
groups in other areas were denuded of NCOs, 
and many non-SF-trained personnel—often desig- 
nated “‘Airborne, Unassigned’’—were recruited in- 
country. Still, teams often operated short of per- 
sonnel or with inexperienced personnel. Despite 
these problems, by the fall of 1968, Fifth Special 


Forces Group (Airborne) strength was more than 
3,500 with more than 27,000 CIDG and 7,000 
MIKE Force personnel under its supervision. 


VIETNAMIZATION OF THE 
CIDG PROGRAM 


When General Creighton Abrams took command 
of MACV in 1968, Vietnamization became the pri- 
mary concern, though it was actually the Nixon 
Administration that instituted Vietnamization as 
part of its “‘peace with honor” plan. As a result, 
Fifth SFG (Abn) was ordered to speed up the pro- 
cess of turning camps over to Viet control. Special 
Forces was ordered to put more stress on assisting 
the LLDB, running the MACV Recondo School, 
training and leading the MIKE Forces, providing 
intelligence, and running special ops. CIDG troops 
were used primarily along the western borders in 
an attempt to interdict infiltration routes. From 
C-detachment down to A-detachment, however, 
more and more responsibilities were being turned 
over to the LLDB. The Viets were assuming 
responsibility for civic action and psy ops as well, 
the former suffering heavily from the endemic 
problem of corruption among South Vietnamese 
officials. It should be noted also that General 
Abrams was no friend of Special Forces and 
wanted to see its role curtailed dramatically. As a 
result of this desire and the rush to Vietnamiza- 
tion, many camps were turned over to Viet contro] 
prematurely. 

Many members of Special Forces, with perhaps 
good justification, still distrusted the LLDB. 
Obviously, the Communists were not impressed 
with the LLDB either, as many camps were hit 
soon after coming under LLDB control during 
1968 and 1969. Although Special Forces strength 
peaked at more than four thousand in 1969 
(including those assigned to special missions such 
as SOG), Abrams’ opposition to Special Forces 
also grew. He felt Special Forces was sloppy about 
its uniforms and military courtesy—items, it 
should be noted, that have never ranked at the top 
among unconventional warfare skills. Special 
Forces really suffered during this period as a 
result of the much-publicized ‘“‘Green Beret murder 
case,’ in which a double agent named Chuyen was 
justifiably terminated and dumped in the Bay of 
Nha Trang. More was made of the case than prob- 
ably should have been because of Abrams’ dislike 
of SF, but the case backfired on Abrams to some 
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extent, in that the American public, in general, 
supported the Special Forces troops involved. 

As of the fall of 1969, sixty-three A-detach- 
ments were heavily committed along the borders 
where they were doing a very respectable job of 
interdicting the flow of infiltrators and acting 
as an early warning system. Though useful, how- 
ever, these camps were often under siege during the 
final two years of Special Forces occupation, hav- 
ing to withstand heavy rocket and artillery bom- 
bardments and often needing to cali in the MIKE 
Forces to help them salvage a tenuous hold. 

In early 1970, it was decided to end the CIDG 
program and absorb the better CIDG units into the 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam. Accordingly, 
CIDG camps were either shut down or converted, 
thirty-seven becoming Vietnamese Ranger (often 
Border Ranger) camps. The conversion was so 
rapid that, by the end of 1970, all camps had 
either been converted to ARVN camps or shut 
down, Special Forces strength also was beginning 
to drop, its numbers falling to less than three thou- 
sand by the end of 1970. 

As something of a last hurrah, many CIDG 
units and their SF advisers participated in opera- 
tions by U.S. forces in Cambodia between 29 
April and 30 June 1970. An especially important 
role was played by CIDG companies from Duc 
Hue and Tra Cu as they assaulted a VC training 
area and captured large caches of crew-served 
weapons and other equipment. 

31 December 1970 marked the official end 
of SF participation in the CIDG program; on 
3 March 1971, the Fifth SFG (Abn) officially 
departed the Republic of Vietnam for Fort Bragg. 
It should be noted, however, that a substantial 
number of Special Forces troops remained as- 
signed to advisory missions, running special 
ops, or ‘“‘sheep-dipped”’ and assigned to other 
agencies. During the 1972 Easter Offensive, a 
limited number of SF personnel who had pre- 
viously served in Vietnam volunteered to return 
for temporary duty as well. 


MACV/SOG 


Although all Fifth Special Forces operations in 
Vietnam could probably be termed more or less 
“unconventional,” those carried out by Military 
Assistance Command Vietnam/Studies and Obser- 
vations Group were the most covert and comprised 
the most direct actions against the enemy. It 
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should be noted, too, that “‘Studies and Observa- 
tions Group”’ was actually a cover name; ‘‘Special 
Operations Group,” as SOG was frequently known, 
more clearly identified the unit’s mission. Still, as 
a cover, the eight operational commands of SOG 
were known as “studies groups.’ Among these 
groups were the Ground Studies Group (SOG 35), 
the Airborne Studies Group (SOG 36), the Train- 
ing Studies Group (SOG 38), and the Recovery 
Studies Group (SOG 80). This latter group dealt 
with the recovery of MIAs and would later com- 
prise much of SOG’s residual presence in Southeast 
Asia as the JCRC (Joint Casualty Resolution Cen- 
ter). Among the most interesting of SOG ops were 
some of those carried out by the Airborne Studies 
Group, including cross-border intelligence and psy- 
ops missions involving ‘‘Earth Angels” (turned 
NVA operating in NVA uniforms) and ‘‘Oodles” 
(agents being run in North Vietnam). 

MACV/SOG was activated on 24 January 1964 
as a joint services unit including U.S. Navy SEALs, 
USMC Recons, USAF special ops assets of the 
Ninetieth Special Ops Wing, and, predominantly, 
U.S. Army Special Forces. Elements of the “‘“Green 
Beret Navy” were used for insertions into North 
Vietnam and operations such as kidnapping North 
Vietnamese fishermen. SEALs from MACV/SOG 
reportedly carried out missions in Haiphong Har- 
bor. Working closely with the CIA, MACV/SOG 
carried out recon, surveillance, ambush, raids, 
interdictions, mining, snatches, bomb-damage 
assessments, wiretaps, calling in artillery and air 
strikes, prisoner recoveries, and other “black” 
(or covert) ops all over Southeast Asia. 

Though supervised by MACV, SOG came 
directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the 
Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and 
Special Activities (SACSA). Many activities were 
carried out jointly with the Vietnamese Special 
Exploitation Service (SES), which was renamed the 
Strategic Technical Directorate in September 1967. 
Many extremely high-caliber officers were assigned 
to SOG, including Colonel Donald Blackburn, who 
had gained experience in guerrilla warfare in World 
War II, leading a Philippine guerrilla unit known as 
“‘Blackburn’s Headhunters.”’ Blackburn would later 
become the Special Assistant for Counterinsur- 
gency and Special Activities as a brigadier. Another 
SOG commander was Colonel John Singlaub, later 
to achieve notoriety for his stand against President 
Carter’s withdrawal of U.S. troops from Korea. 
The most famous SOG officer, however, was 


probably Colonel ‘“‘Bull’’ Simons, who served under 
Blackburn and later organized many covert opera- 
tions into Laos (an area Simons had opened up 
earlier as commander of the White Star mission), 
Cambodia, and North Vietnam. 

At its maximum strength, there were more than 
ten thousand personnel assigned to MACV/SOG— 
two thousand Americans and eight thousand 
indigenous personnel. The bulk of the Americans 
were Special Forces whose assignments were cov- 
ered on paper by placing them under Fifth SFG 
(Abn) Special Operations Augmentation. A sub- 
stantial number of members of the First SFG 
(Abn) on Okinawa and the Seventh SFG (Abn) 
volunteered for tours with SOG. 

MACV/SOG’s missions ranged over all of South- 
east Asia; operations were carried out in Cambodia, 
Laos, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and China. 
The types of missions carried out have already 
been mentioned, but to expand a bit, MACV/ 
SOG gathered intelligence about POWs and carried 
out rescues when possible (remember that SAARF 
was an SF forerunner), rescued downed aircrews in 
enemy territory (Bright Light missions), and re- 
trieved sensitive documents or equipment lost in 
enemy territory or in enemy hands. One of the 
most successful of the latter missions was led by 
“Bo” Gritz, who would later become famous for 
his forays into Laos looking for American MIAs. 
Gritz, it should be noted, was commanding MIKE 
Force troops on his retrieval mission. In addition 
to the insertion of agents into North Vietnam, 
MACV/SOG carried out black psy ops, such as 
operating fake broadcasting stations inside North 
Vietnam, kidnapping and assassinating key enemy 
personnel, and inserting rigged mortar rounds or 
other ordnance in enemy arms caches (Operation 
Eldest Son). 

Of the areas in which MACV/SOG operated, 
Laos seemed to be the primary target of recon mis- 
sions. Twelve-man recon teams normally carried 
out the missions, though frequently only six mem- 
bers of the team (two Americans and four indigs, 
usually Yards or Nungs) were actually inserted. 
Normal team composition was three Americans 
and nine indigs. These Laotian missions were code 
named “‘Shining Brass” initially, then changed to 
“Prairie Fire” in 1968 and finally to “Phu Dung” 
in 1971. Many of these missions carried out along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail were primarily intended to 
locate targets for bombing or for “Spooky” or ~ 
““Spectre’’ gunships, but in certain operations, 


reaction forces were called in in response to con- 
tacts by the recon teams. 

After Laos, Cambodia was the most targeted 
area for SOG missions, which were initially code 
named ‘“‘Daniel Boone,” then ‘‘Salem House” and 
finally, in 1971, “That Not.” Missions into the 
DMZ (demilitarized zone) between North and 
South Vietnam assumed greater or lesser impor- 
tance depending on the conduct of the war; these 
ops were code named “Nickel Steel.” Shining 
Brass ops, it should be noted, were normally 
limited to areas near the Viet/Laotian border. 
Other special missions in western Laos were nor- 
mally launched by Mobile Launch Team 3 at 
Nakhon Phanom, Thailand. 

Between 1965 and 1972, MACV/SOG ran a 
total of 2,675 cross-border operations, during 
which 103 U.S. Special Forces personnel lost their 
lives. Although this number is relatively low con- 
sidering the dangerous nature of the missions, some 
recon teams were inserted and seem to have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. Their fate is 
still unknown. 

Headquarters for MACV/SOG was located in 
Saigon on Pasteur Street. This HQ was for plan- 
ning and administration; the actual missions were 
launched from forward sites originally known as 
Forward Operating Bases (FOBs) and later as Com- 
mand and Control sites. Certain special missions 
were also launched by Mobile Launch Teams, 
from Nakhon Phanom, Thailand, for example, as 
mentioned earlier. 

FOB-1 was located at Ban Me Thuot, FOB-2 
at Kontum, FOB-3 at Khe Sanh, and FOB-4 at 
Da Nang. Three Command and Control units were 
formed in November 1967, by consolidating the 
four FOBs. Command and Control North (CCN) 
was located at Da Nang and ran missions into 
Laos and North Vietnam (including some missions 
deep into North Vietnam, known as “Kit-Cat” 
missions). In addition to the Shining Brass/Prairie 
Fire missions into Laos, CCN handled missions into 
North Vietnam under Operation Plan 34A. The 
largest of the Command and Control units, CCN 
had launch sites at Hue-Phu Bai, Khe Sanh, Quan 
Tri, and Kham Duc, CCN recon teams were nor- 
mally named after states or snakes and included 
such teams as RT Anaconda, RT Hunter, RT 
Kansas, RT Krait, RT Missouri, RT Sidewinder, 
and RT Virginia. Command and Control Central 
(CCC) was based at Kontum and carried out mis- 
sions in the Tri-Borders Region where South 
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Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos meet. CCC recon 
teams were named primarily after states and 
included such teams as RT Alabama, RT Califor- 
nia, RT Kentucky, RT Texas, and RT Washington. 
Command and Control South (CCS) was based at 
Ban Me Thuot and was the smallest of the three 
C&C units. CCS ran missions into Cambodia and 
had teams named after implements and aspects 
of the weather. Among the CCS teams were RT 
Fork, RT Lightning, RT Spike, and RT Weather. 
All three of the C&C units fell under the Ground 
Studies Group and were organized along similar 
lines, with each team comprised of three members 
of Special Forces and nine indigs. This was known 
as a “Spike Recon Team.’ At SOG’s peak, the 
total number of recon teams available was about 
seventy; due to casualties, turnover, etc., however, 
less than half normally were ready for action at 


Probably the two most sought after knives among Special 
Forces personnel in Vietnam were the Randall Model 18 
Attack/Survival at left and the Randall Model 14 or 15, 
known as the “Attack” or “Airman,” depending on the 
blade length. The knife shown at right is the five-and-a- 
half-inch blade Airman. The knives are displayed on the 
jungle fatigues widely worn by Special Forces in Vietnam. 
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One of the more ferocious weapons used by Special 
Forces in Vietnam was this tomahawk, privately pur- 
chased by some SF members. 
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MACV/SOG members often had unauthorized insignia made up in local tailor shops for their recon teams. In this 
case, such an insignia for RT (recon team) Missouri is illustrated. 
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Locally made MACV/SOG unauthorized parachute wings. 
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Locally made recon team insignia for RT Fork. 


any given time. Backing up the RTs were Hatchet 
Forces, which normally consisted of five Special 
Forces and thirty indigs. Hatchet Forces would 
normally pull missions requiring more men, such 
as setting ambushes for NVA or VC infiltrating 
South Vietnam. The next incremental step up was 
Havoc Forces, comprised of multiple Hatchet pla- 
toon forces. A full company was known as a SLAM 
(search-locate-annihilate-monitor) Company. These 
companies would be inserted to exploit RT infor- 
mation or situations. 

The three C&C units were shut down in March 
1971. SOG ops continued under the reduced Task 
Force Advisory Elements. CCN became Task Force 
1, Advisory Element (TF1AE); CCC became Task 
Force 2, Advisory Element (TF2AE); and CCS 
became Task Force 3, Advisory Element (TF3AE). 
These cover operations continued until April 1972. 
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In February 1971, under Lieutenant Colonel David 
Cole, former CCN commanding officer, SMAG 
(Special Mission Advisory Group) had begun train- 
ing the Viet Special Mission Service to take over 
for SOG. By April 1972, however, members of 
Special Forces were actually carrying out missions 
as part of the Special Mission Service. Many of 
these troops were former SOG team members 
returning to help blunt the North Vietnamese 
Easter Invasion. Other MACV/SOG personnel and 
functions had been absorbed by the Viet Liaison 
Service. In simple terms, the Special Mission Ser- 
vice now handled ops into North Vietnam and 
Laos and the Liaison Service, along with task 
forces 1, 2, and 3, handled ops in South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. As mentioned earlier, SF teams 
assigned to these ‘“‘Viet’’ units played a key role in 
blunting the Easter Offensive—acting as recon for 
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MACV/SOG recon team poses prior to a mission being launched in February 1970. (Don Valentine) 


Among the stranger items of MACV/SOG equipment in Vietnam were these shoes, designed to leave footprints that 
would appear to be those of Vietnamese peasants. In actuality, the shoes were not widely used. (Eagle magazine) 
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Laid out prior to a mission is the gear normally carried 
on the person in pockets and/or in the survival vest by 
a recon team member. Among the items laid out are a 
compass, knife, strobe, pen, flare gun and flares, and 
emergency survival radio. (John Plaster) 


ARVN divisions, calling in airstrikes, etc. Certain 
additional clandestine special operations then con- 
tinued under Technical Directorate Assistance 
Team 158, which was activated on 1 May 1972 as 
a successor to MACV/SOG. This unit operated 
until 12 March 1973, when it was deactivated. 
Though this theoretically ended U.S. special ops in 
Vietnam, it would be naive to believe that at least 
a minimal number of special-ops troops did not 
remain in Southeast Asia after this date, or, for 
that matter, after the fall of South Vietnam. 


THE SON TAY RAID 


Spy satellite information in May 1970 indicated 
the presence of U.S. POWs at Son Tay Prison, 
twenty-three miles from Hanoi. Brig. General 
Donald Blackburn, former C.O. of MACV/SOG 
and then SACSA (Special Assistant for Counter- 
insurgency and Special Activities) was ordered by 
the Joint Chiefs to begin planning for a rescue mis- 
sion into North Vietnam. By 5 June 1970, the 
Joint Chiefs had been briefed about the feasibility 
of such a rescue, which resulted in Blackburn being 
given the green light to proceed with planning the 


These are the items carried in the rucksack by indigenous 
members of MACV/SOG RTs. Among the illustrated 
items are the distinctive Special Forces machete with 
slightly curved blade, a claymore mine, wire cutters, and 
two canteens. (John Plaster) 
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The items shown are those carried on the webbed gear 
by members of MACV/SOG RTs. Note the CAR-15 and 
mags, .45 ACP Colt 1911A1, and assorted grenades. It 
should be noted that the Browning Hi-Power pistol was 
frequently carried instead of the Colt, and that various 
other primary armament, including Swedish K SMGs, 
might have been chosen instead of the CAR-15. 


Colonel “Bull” Simons receives the Legion of Merit in July 1971 for leading the Son Tay Raid. (U.S. Army) 


Colonel “Bull” Simons rides in a parade sponsored by 
Ross Perot to honor the Son Tay Raiders and the returning 
POWs in April 1973. (U.S. Army) 
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raid. Finally, on 10 July 1970, Blackburn was told 
to implement the plan. 

Blackburn initially wanted to lead the mission 
himself but was precluded because his position had 
made him privy to a vast quantity of sensitive intel- 
ligence information. Instead, the assignment went 
to Colonel Arthur “Bull” Simons, a legendary 
Special Forces officer who had served under Black- 
burn with MACV/SOG. Simons’ still-to-be-selected 
raiders were code named the Joint Contingency 
Group (JCTG), and the mission itself was code 
named ‘“‘Ivory Coast.” 

An area of Eglin Air Force Base (AFB) in 
Florida was set aside as a training site, and USAF 
Brigadier General Leroy Manor, the C.O. of Air 
Force special ops assets at Eglin, was put in overall 
command of the mission, though Simons would 


lead the actual raid. 
The two men immediately began selecting their 


teams. Manor was in charge of the air and planning 
elements while Simons selected his assault force 
and support. As soon as the word got out at Fort 
Bragg that a hazardous mission was in the offing 
led by the ‘‘Bull”’ there were hundreds of volun- 
teers, no questions asked. From these volunteers, 
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fifteen officers and eighty-two NCOs, primarily 
from the Sixth and Seventh SFG (Abn), were 
selected. Depending upon their qualifications, each 
was assigned to the assault force, backup unit, or 
support unit. A mock-up of Son Tay.Prison Com- 
pound, which could be dismantled during the day- 
light hours and then quickly reassembled at night 
to inhibit Soviet spy satellites from photographing 
it, was built for training at Eglin AFB. In addition, 
a $60,000 table-top model of the camp was built as 
a training aid; this model even included the capa- 
bility for adjusting the lighting to duplicate moon- 
light, flares, etc. Since the assault would take place 
at night, training under different types of lighting 
might prove critical. 

Although the volunteers from Special Forces 
were already well trained, many skills had to be 
polished, especially assault tactics and quick 
reaction shooting. Intensive training began on 9 
September 1970 in night firing, hand signals, 
quick-reaction drills, building clearing, communica- 
tions procedures, and emergency first aid. The 
assault force itself was divided into three ele- 
ments—a compound assault force of fourteen men 
(under Captain ‘‘Dick’’ Meadows, who later played 
a key role in forming the Delta antiterrorist unit), 
which would land inside the compound itself; the 
command and security staff of twenty men; and 
the support group of twenty-two men (under 
Simons himself). By 28 September, assaults were 
being practiced with the Air Force crews that 
would fly the helicopters and aircraft on the 
mission. The landing and assault were practiced 
intensively, including many live-fire run-throughs. 
In case one of the teams did not make it to the 
objective, various alternative plans were practiced 
as well. 

On 27 October, Blackburn had been cleared to 
start moving personnel to Southeast Asia in prepa- 
ration for launching the mission. Blackburn and 
Simons left with a group on 1 November 1970 to 
lay the groundwork, but by 12 November, both 
were back in the States getting the raiding force 
ready to go to Thailand. The order to launch the 
raid came from the president on 18 November, 
after the raiders had already left for Takhli Royal 
Thai AFB to get into position to launch. Before 
they could go in, however, two conditions had to 
be met: the weather had to be right, and there had 
to be a one-quarter to three-quarter moon so there 
would be acceptable light on the ground. 

On the evening of 20 November, the raiders got 


into position at Udorn Royal Thai AFB, from 
which they launched the raid at 2318 Hanoi time. 
Meanwhile, during the early hours of 21 Novem- 
ber, carrier-based aircraft launched a diversionary 
raid over North Vietnam. 

The actual prison camp assault began at 0218 
Hanoi time with an AC-130 flare ship illuminating 
the area with flares. Almost immediately, an 
HH-53 code named “Apple Three” brought the 
prison guard towers crashing to the ground with a 
hail of fire from twin Gatling guns. 

In the ensuing confusion, the HH-53 carrying 
the assault party made a controlled crash landing 
inside the prison compound, and was followed a 
few minutes later by the security group landing 
just outside the compound walls. The support 
group under Simons had, however, landed four 
hundred meters off course at what the maps 
carried by the raiders showed as a secondary 
school. Instead of a school it turned out to be a 
barracks housing Chinese or Soviet advisers to the 
NVA. Simons and his group immediately took 
them under fire, killing hundreds within a few 
minutes, thus eliminating the primary threat 
to the assault through this fortuitous landing in 
the wrong place. Within ten minutes, Simons and 
his group had mopped up this threat and were 
lifted to the Son Tay compound where they 
joined the assault and security elements in elimi- 
nating the prison guards. The intensive assault 
training was paying off, as Simons’ raiders quickly 
identified and eliminated opposition. 

Despite the success of the initial assault, how- 
ever, the raiders soon discovered as they moved 
through the compound that the prisoners had been 
moved. Happy to be safely headed home but sad- 
dened that their objective had not been achieved, 
the raiders were loaded back aboard their chop- 
pers and headed back to Thailand less than thirty 
minutes after the raid had begun. The raid had 
gone incredibly smoothly; only one raider was 
wounded and that wound was slight. Although 
the raid was treated as a failure in the press— 
typical of reporting of the Vietnam War—it was 
actually a classic success. The raiders had hit hard 
and fast and inflicted heavy casualties with no 
losses. Admittedly, the objective of rescuing 
POWs was not achieved, but the raid still had a 
positive effect for POWs, as it threw a scare into 
the North Vietnamese and resulted in better treat- 
ment for POWs. The raid also illustrated how vul- 
nerable North Vietnam was to raiding, a point 


Blackburn had been making for years. After the 
Son Tay raid, the North Vietnamese were forced 
to tie down far more troops on garrison duty 
within North Vietnam in fear of another raid. They 
also lost credibility with the Chinese, who felt they 
could not even be relied on to protect their own 
territory. The Son Tay raid also offered a blueprint 
for future special operations and showed that an 
intricate operation launched deep into enemy- 
controlled territory via helicopter was possible. 


SF TRAINING ASSISTANCE TO 
THAILAND AND CAMBODIA 


In an attempt to aid other Southeast Asian 
countries in the fight against Communism, Special 
Forces gave training assistance to both Thailand 
and Cambodia. In February 1966, detachment 
C-101 from the First SFG (Abn) was sent to 
Thailand. This unit was replaced in October 1966, 
by 369 members of Company D, First SFG (Abn). 
Company D was split into three B-detachments: 
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B-410 at Sakon Nakhon with the Communist 
Suppression Operations Command, B-420 at Pak 
Chong, and B-430 at Trang. These B-detachments 
were used primarily to train the Thais in counter- 
insurgency. In preparation for the deployment of 
Thai forces to South Vietnam as part of the ‘“‘Free 
World Military Assistance” in March 1967, B-430 
was expanded and began training the Queen’s 
Cobras for combat duty in South Vietnam. Some 
of these Special Forces advisers would stay with 
the Queen’s Cobras when they were deployed to 
Vietnam, while others would remain to train the 
Black Panther Division for duty in South Vietnam. 

On 15 April 1967, the Forty-sixth Special 
Forces Company (Airborne) was activated to 
control Special Forces activities in Thailand: 
in December of that year, its HQ was located at 
the Royal Thai Special Warfare Center at Lopbari. 
Forty-sixth Company B-detachments were assigned 
at Muang Sakon Nahkon, Pak Chong, and Ban 
Kachon. Many of the A-detachments were assigned 
along the northern border of Thailand where they 
helped with civic action and counterinsurgency 
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Members of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) instruct Thai Special Forces in counterinsurgency methods at Camp 
Nong Takoo late in 1967. (U.S. Army) 
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A lieutenant of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) greets Thai children. Note that, unlike members of SF in the Republic 
of Vietnam, this officer has not yet qualified for the Combat Infantryman’s badge. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) provide counterinsurgency training in December 1967 for the Thai 
National Police. (U.S. Army) 
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Hand-to-hand combat training is provided by the Forty-sixth Special Forces Company (Airborne) to members of the 
Thai National Police in December 1967. (U.S. Army) 


In February 1968, members of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) help train Royal Thai Rangers at Lop Buri, Thailand. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) board a landing craft along with Royal Thai Ranger trainees, March 
1968. (U.S. Army) 


During demolitions training for the Thai Special Forces, members of the Forty-sixth SF Company (Abn) observe as 
Thai trainees cut lengths of primacord. (U.S. Army) 


against Communist guerrillas. In this area, Special 
Forces worked especially closely with the Police 
Aerial Resupply Unit (PARU) of the Thai Border 
Patrol Police, an airborne reaction unit. More 
covertly, members of the Forty-sixth Company 
trained Thai and Laotian irregulars for covert 
operations in Laos and also carried out reconnais- 
sance into Laos. 

On 31 March 1972, the Forty-sixth SF Com- 
pany (Abn) was deactivated, and its mission was 
taken over by the Third Battalion, First SFG 
(Abn), which remained until it was deactivated on 
31 March 1974. 

Special Forces was also very active in training 
Cambodian troops. Beginning in May 1970, the 
Fifth SFG (Abn) began training Cambodian troops 
at locations within the Republic of Vietnam. 
Even after the redeployment of the Fifth Group 
to Fort Bragg, this training mission continued, 
though in March 1971, this training team was 
redesignated UITG (U.S. Army Individual Training 
Team). Based at Bien Hoa, UITG originally autho- 
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rized 330 Special Forces slots. Training for troops 
of the Republique Khmer (Cambodia) lasted 
fifteen weeks and stressed light infantry skills. 
Actual combat patrols were included in the train- 
ing to prepare the trainees for combat. Training 
centers were located at Long Hai, Chi Lang, Dong 
Ba Thin, and Phuoc Tuy. 

After the North Vietnamese Easter Offensive, 
UITG also was assigned the mission of retraining 
shattered ARVN units. On 15 May 1972, the unit 
was redesignated FANK (Forces Armee Nationale 
Khmer) Training Command and shortly had more 
than five hundred Special Forces personnel as- 
signed. As of 30 December 1972, the unit was 
deactivated, having trained a total of eighty-five 
Khmer infantry battalions and one naval infantry 
(marine) battalion. 

Note: All numbers regarding strengths of units 
and men assigned for specific missions have been 
compiled from the best available information. Of 
necessity, some information is still classified and 
therefore not included. 


1. On 9 August 1960, Laotian Captain Kong Le staged a coup d’etat and demanded the establishment of a 
coalition government under Prince Souvanna Phouma. Much confusion followed the coup, and in the 
months after the new government was installed, a countercoup was organized, “unofficially” supported by 
the United States. The Special Forces in Laos helped to spearhead this effort. 


2. The Montagnards were called ‘‘Yards,” which refers to the pronunciation of the last syllable in the word 


‘“Montagnard”’: mon-tan-yard. 


3. The McNamara Line consisted of various strong points and observation and listening posts placed 
to halt the infiltration of Communists into South Vietnam. 


Chapter IV 
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The World Outside 
Southeast Asia 


While 544 members of Special Forces were 
giving their lives in Southeast Asia, Special Forces 
missions continued elsewhere. In part to counter 
negative publicity from the Vietnam War, Special 
Forces put even greater stress on civic-action proj- 
ects. In 1969, for example, the First Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) formed Disaster Assistance and 
Relief Teams (DART), each team consisting of 
a twelve-man A-detachment plus two doctors from 
the group and extra medical NCOs. DARTs were 
designed to lend immediate assistance after dis- 
asters, parachuting in if necessary. A few months 
after its formation, the First SFG (Abn) DART 
was sent in after flooding in the Philippines. 

During 1969, the First SFG (Abn) trained Indo- 
nesian officers in civic action as well, and trained 
them in the use of equipment provided by the 
United States. To better prepare them for civic- 
action missions, members of the First SFG (Abn) 
were even put through a course where they learned 
bricklaying, carpentry, and other construction 
skills. These skills were then put to use assisting 
the local population in building projects, such as 
helping to construct schools in the Philippines. 
These projects served the dual purpose of making 
friends for Special Forces—friends, it should be 
noted, who would offer fertile recruiting ground 
for guerrillas should a war break out—and giving 
the Special Forces men practice in living and 
cooperating with indigenous populations. First 
SFG (Abn) combat missions were not neglected, 
either, as military training teams were supplied 
where requested and a Vietnam Combat Training 
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Center was run on Okinawa during the late sixties. 

Since the Soviets and their Cuban surrogates 
saw the Vietnam war as a distraction for the 
United States that would allow Communist expan- 
sion into Latin America, the Eighth Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) was kept busy as well. On the 
civic-action front, teams from the Eighth helped 
open up remote areas of the Andes during the 
1960s, as they assisted in building bridges and 
roads. In 1965, Special Forces helped the Chilean 
army form a special forces unit, in 1966 helped the 
Dominican Republic form its airborne commando 
unit, and in 1968 and 1969 helped Colombia 
convert its airborne unit to a special forces unit. 
Later in the 1960s, teams helped convert Vene- 
zuelan conventional infantry units to light counter- 
insurgency infantry. The most famous mission 
during this period, however, was the training of 
Bolivian Rangers, who in October 1967, assisted by 
Special Forces advisers (all Vietnam veterans) 
tracked down and killed Ernesto ‘“‘Ché’’ Guevara. 
Throughout this period, in addition, the Eighth 
SFG (Abn) carried out other overt and covert activ- 
ities and maintained its secondary mission of help- 
ing provide security for the Panama Canal. 

By the late sixties, Special Forces strength had 
peaked at about thirteen thousand men. Soon it 
would begin to decline, however, as the Third 
SFG (Abn) was deactivated in December 1969, 
to be followed by the Sixth SFG (Abn), which 
was deactivated in 1971. The Tenth SFG (Abn) 
was redeployed from Germany back to the USA in 
September 1969, eventually settling at Fort 
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Members of the Eighth SFG (Abn) teach proper exit 
procedures during a HALO course at Coco Solo, in the 
Canal Zone, Panama, March 1966. (U.S. Army) 


Member of the Eighth SFG (Abn) makes his first freefall jump during a HALO course in the Canal Zone, Panama, 
March 1966. (U.S. Army) 
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During an exercise in West Germany in 1966, members 
of the Fifth Psy Ops Battalion, Tenth SFG (Abn) prepare 
to make a practice jump from a UH-34 helicopter with 
their public address equipment. (U.S. Army) 
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In another training exercise in en members of the Fifth Psy nis ats Tenth SFG (Abn) set up their 
AN/UIH-5 public address set prior to broadcasting. (U.S. Army) 
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Devans. Company A of the Tenth (later designated 
the First Battalion) remained in Germany at Bad 
Tolz. Special Forces Detachment Germany and the 
Thirty-ninth Special Forces Detachment, which 
had been activated in September 1965, remained in 
Germany as well. 

By 1970, men from the Eighth Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) were helping run the Jungle 
Warfare Training Center, the NCO School for Latin 
American NCOs, the Scuba School, the Parachute 
School, and the Jumpmaster School located in 
Panama. The Eighth itself was deactivated in 1973, 
however, though some of its assets were used to 
form the Third Battalion/Seventh SFG (Abn), 
which remained in Panama. The rest of the Seventh 
was at Fort Bragg. Special Forces in Latin America 
had built an outstanding record; between 1963 
and 1970, five hundred Special Forces training or 
assistance teams had worked with Latin American 
troops from nineteen countries. Among these train- 
ing missions were ones with such objectives as 
training police, forming parachute schools, medical 
training, civic action, and counterinsurgency train- 
ing and assistance. 

Special Forces strength bottomed out at about 
3,600 during the 1970s after the deactivation of 
the First SFG (Abn) in June 1974. Only Special 
Forces Detachment Korea remained in the Far 
East, as the Fifth SFG (Abn) had returned from 
Vietnam and resumed its responsibilities for 
the Middle East. In Latin America, the Third/ 
Seventh, which consisted of three companies, 
each of five or six operational detachments, had 
the good fortune to be commanded by such excel- 
Jent officers as Lt. Colonel ‘“‘Bo”’ Gritz and Lt. 
Colonel Roger Donlon (who was awarded the 
first Medal of Honor in Vietnam). 

By the late 1970s, as the specter of terrorism 
had to be confronted, the Special Forces—as had 
so many other special operations units—had to 
assume the antiterrorist mission along with its 
other tasks. Initially, the antiterrorist mission was 
assigned to Blue Light, a forty-man unit drawn 
primarily from the Fifth SFG (Abn). This unit, 
however, was considered somewhat of a stop-gap 
until Special Forces Operational Detachment 
Delta, activated in November 1977, became 
fully operational. 

Delta was designed to operate along SAS lines, 
as its first commanding officer, Charles Beckwith, 
had served with the SAS during the 1960s and had 
been most impressed with this British elite unit. 


Initially, in fact, Delta was intended as a deep- 
penetration raiding unit, a POW rescue unit, and an 
intelligence-gathering unit, though it was easily 
adapted for the antiterrorist mission as well. The 
initial Delta cadre was small, as Beckwith wanted 
to use an SAS-style selection course to choose his 
men. After making it through the selection course, 
candidatés still would have to undergo psychologi- 
cal evaluations and interviews. Of the thirty men 
in the initial selection course, seven were chosen 
for Delta. Only five from the sixty taking part in 
the second selection course made it into Delta. 
These candidates were primarily tough Rangers 
and Special Forces members. 

Such selection courses continued until May 
1978, by which time seventy-three men chosen 
from the selection courses and the original cadre 
formed the core of Delta. All of these troops went 
through a nineteen-week ‘“‘operators” course where 
they polished their skills at combat shooting, 
communications, assault tactics, breaching tech- 
niques, first aid, management of hostages, use of 
high-tech optics, high-speed driving, hand-to-hand 
combat, airborne and airmobile insertions, rap- 
pelling, free climbing, and small boat insertions as 
well as myriad other disparate but useful skills. 

Delta organization differed slightly from that of 
the standard Special Forces unit, as it consisted of 
squadrons that were further divided into troops; 
this was derived from the SAS system. Initially, 
Delta consisted of one squadron, though a second 
was added as the manpower became available. 
Attempts to create a fully operational third 
squadron have been frustrated throughout Delta’s 
existence. Delta training has remained constant and 
varied, in the tradition of all Special Forces train- . 
ing. 

Throughout Delta’s training, extraordinary skill 
with weapons was expected and thousands of 
rounds were expended in developing this skill. A 
special “‘House of Horrors” was constructed within 
the stockade at Fort Bragg for realistic building- 
assault training. This sophisticated facility had 
four rooms: the first with pop-up friend-or-foe 
targets, the second for entry and immediate 
engagement scenarios, the third for night shooting 
and breaching scenarios, and the fourth for sce- 
narios within an aircraft cabin. Divided into four- 
or six-man teams, Delta practiced all types of 
assaults in these rooms. The FAA even provided 
a 727 on which Delta could practice aircraft 
assaults. Large American airports, especially JFK 


Members of the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) 
Underwater Detachment prepare to place charges during 
a harbor construction project in Panama, July 1972. 
(U.S. Army) 
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A Special Forces medic examines a child brought to the dispensary he had helped set up in the Dominican Republic, 
July 1966. (U.S. Army) 


in New York City and Dulles in Baltimore, were 
the sites of Delta training operations. Members of 
the unit also studied all aspects of aircraft and air- 
port operations. 

Despite its rigorous selection and training pro- 
cedure, Delta came together faster than expected, 
and about eight months after formation was con- 
sidered ready to assume U.S. antiterrorist respon- 
sibilities. To facilitate Delta’s mission, intelligence 
from the CIA, NSA, FBI, and other agencies was 
fed directly to Delta’s intelligence staff, while 
sophisticated communication equipment, including 
satellite links, was put at the detachment’s dis- 
posal. 

To develop skills and build useful contacts, 
members of Delta were allowed to visit European 
and other foreign cities to reconnoiter possible 
terrorist targets and get used to operating in 
strange environments. A great deal of exchange 
training was carried out with such units as the SAS 
as well. In the summer of 1979, three members of 
Delta traveled to Puerto Rico to work with FBI 
agents assigned to deal with terrorist problems at 
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Special Forces officer assigned to the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) Underwater Detachment explains to a 
Panamanian government representative the advantages of removing some reefs during a harbor construction project 
in July 1972. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of detachment A-15, Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn), a scuba detachment, during a training session 
for Venezuelan special operations troops in June 1973. (U.S. Army) 
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During training of Venezuelan scuba personnel, members 
of the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) supervise a 
“wet” jump in June 1973. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) supervises Ranger training in El Salvador in February 1974. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Rappel training during a Ranger course set up by the 
Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) in El Salvador, 
February 1974. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) teach artillery tactics to members of the Guatemalan Mariscal 
Zavala Artillery batteries in August 1973. Note that this training was part of the Military Assistance Sales Program 
which accompanied AN/PRC-77 radios and 105mm howitzers purchased by the Guatemalans. (U.S. Army) 
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A lecture by a member of the Third Battalion, Seventh SFG (Abn) on artillery tactics is given to Guatemalan trainees 
in August 1973. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the First SFG (Abn) give small boat training to troops of the U.S. Twenty-third Infantry Division in Korea, 
March 1973. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Twenty-third Infantry Division in Korea receive training in emergency medical techniques from members ~ 
of the First SFG (Abn) in March 1973. (U.S. Army) 


training in Korea, March 1973. (U.S. Army) 


the Pan American Games. Among the foreign anti- 
terrorist units with which Delta developed espe- 
cially strong ties were the SAS, GIGN (France), 
and GSG-9 (West Germany). 


THE IRANIAN RESCUE MISSION 


After the U.S. Embassy in Teheran was taken 
over on 5 November 1979, Delta went on alert for 
a possible rescue mission. In preparation, most of 
the unit was moved to a secure training site away 
from Fort Bragg. Delta intelligence experts began 
collecting intelligence that would assist them 
should a rescue be launched: blueprints of the 
embassy, information about the hostages, and cur- 
rent status of the Iranian military and paramilitary 
forces. 

Changes in normal team organization were made 
in preparation for a possible assault. For example, 
Delta snipers were converted to light machine gun- 
ners and began training with the H&K Model 21. 
Other Delta operators began extensive training 
with the 40mm M79 and M203 grenade launchers. 
Because the embassy was surrounded by nine-foot 
walls, the men practiced scaling techniques end- 
lessly and worked on discovering the perfect 
breaching charges to blow their way into the 
embassy. Because it was likely the assault would 
be launched at night, intensive night training 
was carried out. 

During the planning stages, various methods 


Members of the First SFG (Abn) train members of the Twenty-third Infantry Division in the use of rope bridges during 
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were considered for inserting Delta into Iran. The 
three primary options were by helicopter, by para- 
chute, or by truck from Turkey. Of the three, the 
use of helicopters appeared the most viable, so 
planning went ahead based on this option. Intelli- 
gence continued to flow in as well, some contain- 
ing the bad news that three hostages were being 
held outside the embassy compound at the Iranian 
Foreign Ministry, necessitating a secondary assault 
force. Since Beckwith believed that Delta’s hands 
would be full with the embassy compound, a 
special thirteen-man team from Special Forces 
Detachment Europe began training in Germany for 
this mission. 

More and more personnel of all types seemed to 
be getting involved in the rescue, and the more 
personnel involved in a raid, normally, the less its 
chance of success. A company of Rangers was 
now added to secure Manzariyeh Airfield, whence 
the hostages were to be extracted after being 
rescued. Two other sites—Desert One and Desert 
Two—were also chosen. At the former, the mem- 
bers of Delta, the team from SF Detachment 
Europe, and other members of the ground team 
would meet the helicopters flying in from aircraft 
carriers. At the latter site, the assault force and 
its drivers would spend the day of the assault 
awaiting darkness. 

Initially, Beckwith planned on taking seventy- 
two members of Delta into Iran, but this number 
had to be increased to ninety-three, divided into 
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three groups. Blue Group, comprised of forty men, 
would assault the Deputy Chief of Mission’s resi- 
dence, ambassador’s quarters, and other buildings 
nearby to free any hostages held there. Red Group, 
also comprised of forty men, would assault the 
commissary and staff cottages to free hostages in 
that part of the compound. White Group, consist- 
ing of thirteen men, would secure Roosevelt Ave- 
nue to interdict Iranian reinforcements and would 
seize and hold a nearby soccer stadium for use as 
an emergency landing zone. 

Delta intended to hit hard, killing every Iranian 
guard encountered while the White element inter- 
dicted reinforcement approaches with its H&K 
M2l1s. Blue and Red would clear their assigned 
areas as rapidly as possible, hustling the freed 
hostages aboard choppers while the Delta teams 
held the perimeter. The hostages freed by the team 
from SF Detachment Europe would join the others 
for evacuation. If all went according to plan, 
Delta would enter Iran on the night of 24 April, 
hide during the day of 25 April, assault that night, 
then fly out of Iran with the hostages early on the 
morning of 26 April. 

The plan’s two possible weak points were get- 
ting Delta into Teheran and Delta and the hostages 
out, and the difficulty in assaulting such a large 
complex, especially since the exact location of the 
hostages was not known. Throughout December 
1979 and into early 1980, gaining intelligence 
about the embassy compound, especially the loca- 
tion of the hostages, was given top priority. 

Training for the mission intensified in early 
1980. Marine chopper pilots, Air Force special 
operations pilots, Delta, and the Rangers carried 
out joint training in Arizona, with full-scale re- 
hearsals taking place in February and March. Delta 
carried out more than one hundred assaults on 
mock-ups of the embassy until the teams could 
move through their assaults rapidly and precisely. 
These assaults were, however, frequently varied to 
allow for different possible scenarios. As intelli- 
gence about the location of the hostages poured 
in, Delta’s training scenarios reflected current 
information on hostage locations. Shortly before 
the mission itself was given the go-ahead by Presi- 
dent Carter on 16 April, it was learned that all 
hostages in the embassy compound were being held 
in the chancellery. 

Operation “‘Eagle Claw,” as the mission was 
code named, was launched on the night of 24 
April 1980, as six C-130s from the USAF Eighth 


Special Operations Squadron flew the men, equip- 
ment, and fuel needed for the mission from Egypt 
to Desert One, which was 265 miles from Teheran. 
From the USS Nimitz in the Arabian Sea, eight 
RH-53D helicopters were launched on their mis- 
sion to rendezvous at Desert One. The plan called 
for these choppers to fly the raiding party to 
Desert Two, which was fifty miles from Teheran. 
At Desert Two, agents already in Iran would meet 
them with trucks and vans that would be used to 
drive them into Teheran. Here they would launch 
their assault on the embassy compound at 2300 
hours on 25 April. Two AC-130 Spectre gunships 
would be available to suppress Iranian mobs or 
reinforcements. It had been intended to launch 
strikes on Iranian oil facilities as a diversion, but 
President Carter canceled this portion of the mis- 
sion shortly before the raid was launched. 

Colonel Beckwith and some of his Delta opera- 
tives were in the first C-130 that touched down at 
Desert One, followed shortly by the other C-130s 
carrying the remainder of the ground force and 
fuel for the choppers. The choppers, however, were 
late because of encountering a sand storm. Even 
worse, two of the choppers had to be scratched 
from the mission, leaving only the bare minimum— 
six—considered necessary for the operation. Then 
one of these remaining six developed mechanical 
problems, forcing Colonel Beckwith to abort the 
mission. During the evacuation of the raiding force 
and the aircrews, one chopper crashed into a C-130 
packed with ammo and fuel, resulting in the 
deaths of eight men and the injury of several others 
in the resultant fire and explosion. 

Delta itself cannot be blamed for the failure of 
this mission. If blame must be laid, it should prob- 
ably be on the politicians, who waited as long as 
possible before deciding to launch a rescue and 
then assembled it on somewhat of an ad hoc 
basis, especially where the helicopters were con- 
cerned. Normally, on special operations, 100 per- 
cent redundancy is considered viable, which means 
twelve helicopters should have been sent. Never- 
theless, Delta’s reputation has suffered somewhat 
in the public mind by association with this failed 
mission. 


SPECIAL FORCES IN THE EIGHTIES 


In the aftermath of the Iranian mission, a special _ 
operations advisory panel was formed to analyze 
and critique future plans. As a result, a joint anti- 
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In Puerto Rico, January 1981, a member of the Eleventh SFG (Abn), a reserve group, receives training in foreign weapons 
from a Navy SEAL. (U.S. Army) 
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In January 1981, a member of the Eleventh SFG (Abn) prepares to make a training parachute jump. Note that the 
man chuting up is not a fully ‘“flashed’”” member of his group as yet; hence, he wears the “candy stripe” on his beret. 
(U.S. Army) 
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Members of Special Forces help train ROTC students in the use of small boats and amphibious operations. 
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Colonel Charlie Beckwith, who formed and commanded Delta Force during the Iranian rescue mission, photographed 
at a reception at the White House for the former U.S. hostages. (AP Wide World) 


terrorist task force was established, with integral 
SEAL, Delta, and air components—the latter of 
which included Helicopter Task Force 160 and 
USAF special operations aircraft and crews. 
Overall special operations capabilities within 
the Army were enhanced with the formation, in 
October 1982, of the First Special Operations 
Command (SOCOM) at Fort Bragg. As Special 
Forces have once again received emphasis under 
the Reagan Administration, the First Special 
Forces Group (Airborne) was reactivated, with 
initial elements becoming operational in March 
1984, followed by the remainder of the group in 
September 1984. The group is based at Fort 
Lewis, Washington, with one forward battalion 
deployed at the First’s old home on Okinawa. 
During the eighties, the Fifth SFG (Abn) has 
taken on more and more responsibility in the 
Middle East, especially in Egypt, where elements 
of the. Fifth took part in the various Bright Star 
maneuvers between 1982 and 1984. There has also 
been a Special Force MTT V (Mobile Training 
Team V) of about eighty men in Lebanon working 
with various Lebanese special operations forces 


during the past few years. As Jordan has assumed 
greater strategic importance for the United States, 
members of the Special Forces have also worked 
with that country’s 101st Special Forces to im- 
prove its capabilities. In 1982, for example, in 
Operation Sly Fox, members of the Fifth SFG 
(Abn) acted as observers and advisers to the 101st 
Jordanian Special Forces and helped train its men 
in immediate action drills, infiltration, and other 
special forces skills. During this mission, the Jor- 
danians even carried out a training operation along 
the Israeli border. The primary result, as with 
many MTTs, however, was the establishment of 
good rapport with the Jordanians, rapport which 
could prove invaluable should SF have to go opera- 
tional in the Middle East in the future. 

In Latin America, the Third/Seventh has found 
itself increasingly concerned with the counter- 
insurgency war in El Salvador, but still maintains 
its other responsibilities: supporting the 193rd 
Infantry Brigade in defending the Panama Canal, 
furnishing instructors for the School of the Ameri- 
cas, furnishing MTTs throughout Latin America, 
and, in case of war, going operational to wage 
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guerrilla warfare in Latin America. In El Salvador, 
the MTTs have had good success training the Salva- 
dorans in counterguerrilla tactics, though they have 
been frustrated by operating under rules which pre- 
vent them from accompanying the Salvadorans on 
combat operations. Other Third/Seventh MTTs 
during the last few years have been sent to Bar- 
bados, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua 
(under Somoza, though it should come as no sur- 
prise to learn that some members of SF may have 
‘“‘strayed’’ into Nicaragua more recently), and 
Panama. In May 1983, a large contingent of men 
from the Third/Seventh was sent to Honduras to 
help improve that country’s counterinsurgency 
capabilities. After the election of Ronald Reagan, 
assistance was also resumed by SF to Guatemala. 
Such assistance had been stopped under the Carter 
Administration because of the country’s “‘human 
rights violations.” 

In October 1983, elements of Delta were as- 
signed the mission of assaulting Richmond Hill 
Prison during the Grenada invasion. Reportedly, 
however, helicopters again proved a problem to 
the unit, as delays in the arrival of transport caused 
the assault force to be driven off by heavy fire 
from alerted gunners. Through the late arrival of 
these choppers, it would appear that Delta lost 
the element of surprise. Members of Delta have 
been assigned to evaluate security at certain U.S. 
embassies and familiarize themselves with the 
embassies should an assault to free hostages ever 
be necessary. In December 1984, Delta was de- 
ployed to the Middle East for a possible assault on 
a hijacked Kuwaiti airliner. In June 1985, Delta 
was deployed to Cypress after the hijacking of a 
TWA flight. In neither case, however, was Delta 
sent in. 

To grant Special Forces a broader antiterrorist 
capability, an SOT (Special Operations Training) 
course is run at Fort Bragg. This course, which 
runs three weeks, introduces members of SF to 
hostage-rescue techniques. Normally, each Special 
Forces battalion will have one company which has 
completed the SOT course and which has a limited 
HRU (hostage rescue unit) capability. Should an 
assault to free American hostages be necessary 
before Delta can be deployed, for example, the 
nearest unit with an SOT-trained company could 
pull the mission. Normally, within each company 
so trained, then, there will be one or two A-detach- 
ments that specialize in training foreign HRUs. It 


should be noted that, unlike most other well 
known hostage rescue units, Delta does not under- 
take foreign training missions; SOT teams would 
handle such missions, though Delta will carry out 
joint training with already established HRUs. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 
SPECIAL FORCES 


Backing up the four active-duty Special Forces 
groups and separate detachments are four reserve 
and National Guard Special Forces Groups—the 
Eleventh and Twelfth SFGs (Abn) are part of the 
Army Reserve and the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
SFGs (Abn) are part of the National Guard. First 
formed in 1959, these reserve components were 
organized into groups in 1961, assuming their 
current four designations in 1966. Many members 
of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Nineteenth, and Twen- 
tieth are former members of active Airborne, 
Ranger, or Special Forces units. Certain adjust- 
ments are made to allow those not already fully 
SF-qualified to complete a portion of their spe- 
cialty training by correspondence and the remain- 
der on-site at Fort Bragg. A certain amount of OJT 
(on-the-job training) takes place with the group. 
Although the Eleventh and Twelfth SFGs (Abn) 
draw from fairly diverse geographical areas, the 
National Guard Groups tend to be somewhat 
regionalized as one would expect from Guard 
units. The Nineteenth SFG (Abn), for example, 
draws from the northeastern United States, while 
the Twentieth SFG (Abn) draws from Utah. 


SPECIAL FORCES TODAY 


As this is written, Delta is part of JSOC (Joint 
Special Operations Command) based at Pope Air 
Force Base in North Carolina, though Delta retains 
its HQ at the stockade at Fort Bragg. Most of the 
remainder of the Army’s special unconventional 
warfare assets fall under Special Operations Com- 
mand (SOCOM), including the four active Special 
Forces Groups, each with 776 men divided into 
three battalions. The First SFG (Abn) is based at 
Fort Lewis (with the First/First forward deployed 
on Okinawa), the Fifth SFG (Abn) is based at Fort 
Bragg, the Seventh SFG (Abn) is also based at Fort 
Bragg (with the Third/Seventh forward deployed 
in Panama), and the Tenth SFG (Abn) is based at 
Fort Devans, Massachusetts (with the First/Tenth : 
forward deployed at Bad Tolz). Also falling under 


SOCOM are the three Ranger battalions, the 
Fourth Psychological Warfare Group (including the 
First, Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth psy war battalions) 
and various special operations support units. Sepa- 
rate Special Forces detachments, such as Special 
Forces Detachment Korea, also remain in exis- 
tence. There appears at least some likelihood that 
the Third SFG (Abn) may eventually be reacti- 
vated with responsibilities toward Africa. With 
SOCOM scheduled to see its funding increase to 
about $700 million by 1990 and its manpower 
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reach 13,900 by 1990, U.S. special operations 
capabilities should continue to improve, as long as 
dollars and numbers are not given priority over 
quality! 


Note: Special Forces is in a significant state of 
flux. The reader should be aware that changes are 
ongoing and that all information is the best avail- 
able at the time of publication. Many missions, 
assignments, and strengths are classified or not 
yet finalized. 
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Special Forces 
Organization 


The basic unit of Special Forces has been the 
Operational A-detachment, or ‘‘A-Team,” since 
Aaron Bank’s initial TO&E was accepted. Each A- 
' detachment was designed to carry out the mission 
of raising and training up to fifteen hundred guer- 
rillas. As in the OSS Operational Groups, Bank 
kept organization flexible, so that the A-detach- 
ment could split should the mission require it. 
He also saw the detachment’s strength as flexible, 
though a fifteen-man team (two officers and thir- 
teen NCOs) was somewhat standardized during the 
early days. This fifteen-man A-detachment was 
divided up as follows: 

Team Leader (Captain) 

Executive Officer (First Lieutenant) 

Team Sergeant (Master Sergeant) 

Four Weapons Specialists (Sergeants First Class) 

Four Demolitions Specialists (Specialists Second 

Class) 

Medic (Master Sergeant) 

Radio Operator (Master Sergeant) 

Assistant Radio Operator (Specialist Third Class) 

Radio Repairman (Sergeant) 


By the early 1960s, a Special Forces Group was 
nominally organized into four companies, though 
this number varied in practice. Each of these 
companies would include a C-detachment, which 
included the company HQ and administrative 
detachment (normally totaling eight officers and 
twenty-five NCOs). Under each C-detachment were 
three B-detachments (normally totaling six officers 
and seventeen NCOs). Each B-detachment nor- 
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mally controlled four A-detachments (which by 
1965 had been reduced by one member to two 
officers and twelve NCOs). 

In Vietnam the A-detachment normally con- 
sisted of twelve men, organized as follows: 

Commanding Officer (Captain) 

Executive Officer (First Lieutenant) 

Operations Sergeant (E8) 

Heavy Weapons Leader (E7) 

Intelligence Sergeant (E7) 

Light Weapons Leader (E7) 

Medical Specialist (E7) 

Radio Operator Supervisor (E7) 

Engineer Sergeant (E7) 

Assistant Medical Specialist (E7) 

Assistant Intelligence Sergeant (E6) 

Radio Operator (E5) 


In some detachments, the assistant intelligence 
sergeant might be replaced with an assistant engi- 
neer, especially if civic action were a high priority. 
Beginning in 1968 in Vietnam, the detachment was 
often supplemented by a third officer, normally a 
first lieutenant who functioned as a civic-action/ 
psy-ops officer, and another E5 or E6 who helped 
this lieutenant with civic action/psy ops. 

In Vietnam, the theoretical norm of four A- 
detachments for each B-detachment was rarely 
reached. Each B-detachment consisted of six offi- 
cers and eighteen NCOs commanded by a major. 
There was a great deal of duplication of the skills 
found on an A-detachment, as the B-detachment 
consisted of the following: 
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Commanding Officer (Major) 
Executive Officer (Captain) 
Adjutant (Captain) 

Intelligence Officer (Captain) 
Operations and Training Officer (Captain) 
Supply Officer (Captain) 
Sergeant Major (E9) 

Intelligence Sergeant (E8) 
Operations Sergeant (E8) 

Chief Medical NCO (E8) 

Heavy Weapons Leader (E7) 
Light Weapons Leader (E7) 
Engineer Sergeant (E7) 

Radio Operator Supervisor (E7) 
Supply Sergeant (E6) 
Administrative Supervisor (E6) 
Assistant Supply Sergeant (E6) 
Preventive Medicine Specialist (E6) 
Four Intelligence Operators (E5) 
Engineer (E5) 

Operational Clerk (E5) 


Once again, though the norm of three B-detach- 
ments to each C-detachment was preferred, condi- 
tions in Vietnam did not always fit the norm. 
Some B-detachments, for example, were assigned 
directly to certain of the special projects (i.e., 
B-50: Project Omega; B-51: LLDB Training Center; 
B-52: Project Delta; B-53: Viet Airborne Training 
Center; B-55: Fifth MIKE Force Command; B- 
56: Project Sigma; B-57: Project Gamma). There 
were five C-detachments assigned to the Fifth 
SFG (Abn) in Vietnam, one for each of the four 
Corps Tactical Zones and one assigned directly 
to the group commander for special missions. 
Detachment C-1 was at Da Nang, C-2 at Pleiku, 
C-3 at Bien Hoa, and C-4 at Can Tho. Detach- 
ment C-5 under the group commander was at Ho 
Ngoc Tau. Organization of the C-detachment in 
Vietnam was usually as follows: 

Commanding Officer (Lieutenant Colonel) 

Executive Officer (Major) 

Adjutant (Captain) 

Intelligence Officer (Captain) 

Operation and Training Officer (Captain) 

Supply Officer (Captain) 

Sergeant Major (E9) 

Intelligence Sergeant (E8) 

Operations Sergeant (E8) 

Supply Sergeant (E8) 

Assistant Supply Sergeant (E7) 

Radio Operator Supervisor (E7) 


Administration Supervisor (E6) 
Four Intelligence Operators (E5) 
Senior Field Radio Repairman (E5) 
Operational Clerk (E5) 


Backing up the C-detachment was normally an 
administrative detachment comprised of: 
Commanding Officer (Captain) 
Executive Officer (First Lieutenant) 
Detachment Sergeant (E7) 
Mess Steward (E7) 
Supply Sergeant (E6) 
First Cook (E6) 
Two First Cooks (E5) 
Armorer (E4) 
Detachment Clerk (E4) 
Three Cooks (E4) 
Equipment Reports Clerk (E4) 
Cook’s Apprentice (E3) 


As there was little need for airborne or Special 
Forces skills among many members of this adminis- 
trative detachment, most were not Special Forces 
qualified. It should be noted, as well, that the 
intelligence, operations, and supply officers on B- 
and C-detachments were often not Special Forces 
officers, either. It should also be noted that during 
the last couple of years in Vietnam, B-detachments 
were normally commanded by lieutenant colonels 
rather than majors, and C-detachment commanders 
sometimes held the rank of full colonel. 

Theoretically, Special Forces Groups had been 
assigned their own aviation and signals companies 
as of the early 1960s, but after 1965, the aviation 
companies were not available because of the heli- 
copter needs in Vietnam. 

As of 1972, a service company was added to 
each Special Forces Group, absorbing some of the 
logistical and support functions previously per- 
formed by the headquarters and administrative 
detachments. Late in the 1970s, a combat intelli- 
gence company was also added. This addition was 
an important one, as previously SF had relied pri- 
marily upon attached Military Intelligence person- 
nel, some of whom, as in the “‘Green Beret Murder 
Case,”” had caused problems in Vietnam through 
their lack of special ops training. Under the new 
organization, the C-detachment consisted of eight 
officers and fourteen NCOs, but the B-detachment 
was reduced to only two officers and three NCOs. 
Now acting strictly in the command and control 
role, each B-detachment was based with one of 


its subsidiary A-detachments for security. The 
twelve-man A-detachment remained basically the 
same as it had been, and was organized as follows: 

Detachment Commander (Captain) 

Executive Officer (First Lieutenant) 

Operations Sergeant (E8) 

Heavy Weapons Leader (E7) 

Light Weapons Leader (E7) 

Assistant Operations Sergeant (E7) 

Medical NCO (£7) aan 

Radio Operators Supervisor (E7) 

Engineer Sergeant (E7) 

Assistant Medical NCO (E6) 

Chief Radio Operator (E5) 

Engineer (E5) 


This basic A-detachment organization remains 
in effect as this is being written, though the execu- 
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tive officer slot is now being filled by warrant offi- 
cers rather than first lieutenants. In actuality, this 
offers a great improvement in A-detachment effi- 
ciency, as these warrant officers are drawn from a 
pool of highly experienced Special Forces NCOs. 
They bring more continuity to the teams than was 
previously the case with first lieutenants, many of 
whom were not with SF long enough to gain exten- 
sive experience—certainly not as much as that 
possessed by long-serving SF NCOs. There are 
reported plans to reduce the size of the A-detach- 
ment to ten men within the next few years as well. 
Since current doctrine is that each A-detachment 
will be responsible for raising and training only 
about five hundred guerrillas rather than the fif- 
teen hundred or more contemplated in the past, 
such a reduced team should suffice. 
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Selection for 
Special Forces 


Prerequisites for Special Forces are somewhat 
more stringent than for the Army as a whole. A 
candidate must be between the ages of seventeen 
and thirty-five, male, a high school graduate or 
equivalent, able to score above average on the 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery, 
eligible for a SECRET clearance, in excellent physi- 
cal condition, and willing to volunteer for airborne 
training if not already so qualified. Currently, 
those qualifying will fill one of about fifteen hun- 
dred training slots open per year to enter Career 
Management Field 18, Special Operations. If the 


candidate makes it through the selection process, 
he will then be trained for one of the occupational 
specialties within CMF 18: MOS 18B, Special 
Operations Weapons NCO; 18C, Special Opera- 
tions Engineer NCO; 18D, Special Operations 
Medical NCO; 18E, Special Operations Communi- 
cations NCO; 18F, Special Operations Intelligence 
NCO; or 18Z, Special Operations Senior Sergeant. 
Upon completion of Special Forces training, the 
soldier must have at least two years of service time 
remaining. Officers applying for Special Forces 
must meet slightly different criteria. 
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Special Forces Training 


JUMP SCHOOL 


Since members of Special Forces must be air- 
borne qualified, this is the first training hurdle 
which must be overcome. Basic airborne training 
for the U.S. Army is conducted at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, by the Fourth Airborne Training Bat- 
talion. Basic Airborne training is a three-week 
program, divided into a Ground Week Phase, 
Tower Week Phase, and Jump Week Phase. In 
addition to the actual parachute training, the 
trooper will also receive extensive physical train- 
ing, including calisthenics, running, and the endless 
push-ups so much a part of jump school. 

During the Ground Week Phase, the funda- 
mentals of static-line parachuting are firmly in- 
grained into the trainee’s psyche, so that he will 
immediately perform the correct operations 
instinctively. He learns the drill to be carried out 
inside an aircraft, proper exit technique from the 
aircraft, parachute control, and parachute landing 
falls (PLFs). During this week, the student will 
become very closely acquainted with the thirty- 
four-foot mock tower, the lateral-drift apparatus, 
the PLF platforms, the mock door, and the ground 
of Fort Benning, both from slamming into it and 
from doing push-ups. 

There will be a few less candidates in the next 
phase, Tower Week Phase, some having been elimi- 
nated during the first week. Training during this 
second week builds on that of the first week. The 
mock door and thirty-four-foot tower are now 
used in practicing the ‘‘mass exit” which is used for 
operational jumps. The trainee will also work on 


the suspended harness, swing-landing trainer, 250- 
foot free tower, and wind machine during this 
phase. Malfunction-correction drills and recovery 
after landing are also taught during this phase. The 
wind machine helps make the recovery training 
especially ‘“‘challenging.”’ 

During the final week, the skills learned during 
the first two weeks are put into practice when the 
trainee makes five static-line jumps. The T-10 and 
MC1-1B parachutes are used and two jumps are 
normally made with combat equipment, one of 
these at night. The other three jumps are what in 
the author’s time were called ‘‘Hollywoods,”’ 
jumps without equipment. 

His three weeks completed, basic parachute 
wings are pinned on the new paratrooper’s chest. 
He has overcome one of the first hurdles on his 
way to becoming a member of Special Forces. 


THE Q COURSE 


After becoming parachute qualified, the candi- 
date for Special Forces must then complete the 
seventeen-week Special Forces Qualification 
Course—the Q Course. Prior to entering the Q 
Course, candidates are normally given an orien- 
tation/preparation period in which they study land 
navigation and work up to the physical standards 
they will be expected to show during the Q Course, 
which is run at Camp Mackall. 

Phase I of the Q Course takes thirty days and 
teaches basic skills. Since members of Special 
Forces are expected to function under all types of 
conditions, training during Phase I goes on no 
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matter what the weather. Each class begins with 
approximately 240 candidates, some of which will 
be weeded out (normally between 25 and 50 per- 
cent), though the Q Course is not really meant to 
be a selection course. In fact, the instructors work 
hard to get as many through as possible. Accord- 
ingly, on the first day of Phase I, candidates see a 
Gabriel Demonstration to help motivate them in 
their quest for the green beret. During Phase I, the 
candidates learn hand-to-hand combat, land 
navigation, rappelling, use of the STABO rig (a 
harness made of Type-13 nylon webbing, also used 
in parachute harnesses) for helicopter extractions, 
methods for crossing rivers, various survival skills, 
patrolling, raiding, ambushes, counterambushes, 
and establishing patrol bases. In addition, through- 
out Phase I, the candidate undergoes rigorous 
physical training, which begins each morning at 
0500 hours. Among the varieties of ‘“‘fascinating”’ 
physical training are runs over the Special Forces 
confidence course, an 1,860-meter course incor- 
porating twenty-eight obstacles. Parachute jumps 
are also carried out during Phase I. As has the SAS, 
the Special Forces has found that land navigation 
is an extremely critical skill, so great stress is 
placed on this portion of Phase I training. As a 
result, each candidate must carry out a land navi- 
gation march with full equipment within five 
hours. The member of Special Forces must also be 
able to survive on his own in enemy territory if 
necessary, so the final exercise of the survival 
training portion of Phase I is also critical. With 
only a knife, poncho, book of matches, and live 
chicken or rabbit, candidates are sent into the field 
to spend three days and nights alone. While on this 
exercise, the candidate is expected to construct a 
shelter, prepare food, and construct traps and 
snares in an attempt to supplement the meat from 
the animal he has been given. The “final exam”’ 
for Phase I consists of a parachute insertion, after 
which the candidates assemble for a twelve-mile 
march carrying forty-five-pound rucksacks. Stu- 
dents who do not complete this march within 
three hours do not go on to Phase II. Those suc- 
cessfully completing Phase I, however, are awarded 
the coveted green beret. 

During Phase II, the fledgling Special Forces 
soldiers receive eight weeks of training in their 
specialties; at the end of this training, they are 
expected to pass with a minimum score of 70 
percent. The stress in this phase is on academics. 
Another 25 percent or so of the students fail at 


this point. The communications and medical 
fields have the largest failure rate, up to 40 per- 
cent. So that the students don’t get soft from the 
academic work and in order to blow the cobwebs 
out of their minds, physical training continues, 
with running, rucksack marches, and calisthenics 
daily. Students who fail during Phase I] may apply 
again within twelve months and repeat this phase; 
some who have problems with their study skills 
use a few months to cram and then try again. 
Specific training for each of the Special Forces 
occupational specialties will be discussed individu- 
ally in the following section. 

Phase III, the final phase of the Q Course, is 
designed to teach the student how to bring to- 
gether the skills learned in phases I and II and 
apply them while operating as part of a team. 
Unconventional warfare and clandestine operations 
are practiced during this phase. Day and night para- 
chute insertions also are carried out during Phase 
I]I. During the final segment of Phase III, the stu- 
dent must undergo isolation training: he must plan 
operations in ‘“‘enemy territory” (normally the 
Eighty-second Airborne acts as the enemy) and 
then carry them out for more than a week after 
being inserted. During this phase, the student 
will have to work with ‘“‘indigenous guerrillas” 
who seem to be chosen for their uncooperativeness 
(which is exactly how they are chosen), so that the 
student becomes aware of some of the problems 
inherent in recruiting and training guerrillas. Upon 
successful completion of Phase III, the student is a 
fully qualified member of Special Forces, permit- 
ted to wear the Special Forces shoulder arc. 
Traditionally at this stage, the trooper became 
“flashed,” as he was awarded the privilege of wear- 
ing the flash of the group to which he was being 
assigned, but now even non-Q-Course giaduates 
assigned to groups are allowed to wear the flash; 
the arc serves as proof of full Special Forces 
qualification. 


SPECIAL FORCES OCCUPATIONAL 
SPECIALTIES 


As was mentioned in the discussion of Phase II 
of the Q Course in the previous section, the Special 
Forces soldier receives specialized training in one 
of five specialties-communications, medical, 
demolitions and engineering, weapons, and opera- . 
tions and intelligence. Throughout his time in 
Special Forces, the soldier will update his special- 
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Special Forces commo men check their equipment during training. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) setting up their AN/PRC-74 radio during team training at Fort Bragg, January 
1973. (U.S. Army) 


During training at Fort Bragg in January 1973, a member of the Seventh SFG (Abn) lays in an MG34. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) during a training exercise in Panama, June 1980. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) on a training exercise using small boats in Montana in September 1972. (U.S. Army) 


Member of the Seventh SFG (Abn) prepares to “blow” 
an objective as part of demolitions training. Note that he 
is armed with an UZI submachine gun. (U.S. Army) 
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Member of — Forces comes down a cliff = rappel training. (U.S. Army) 
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Members of Special Forces practice movement down a stream during training. Note that alternating men assume 
responsibility for opposite banks. The lead man carries an UZI submachine gun and the third man carries an AK-47, 
(U.S. Army) 


ized skills. Normally, each member of an A-detach- 
ment will also eventually be trained in at least one 
other specialty, too, allowing more flexibility if a 
team is split. Although Phase II training lasts only 
eight weeks, both the communications and medical 
specialists traditionally had to take additional 
training before being fully certified in their special- 
ties. Communications (commo) training, however, 
has now been cut back from the previous sixteen- 
week course because the simplicity and modulari- 
zation of the newer radios necessitates less time 
spent on radio repair. The following outlines of 
the course content in each of the specialties 
should be viewed as just that, bearing in mind that 
the Special Forces soldier must not only master 
his specialty but the skills of teaching it and 
methods for carrying out his mission under field- 
expedient situations. 


Communications 


The Special Forces commo NCO must learn to 
send and receive Morse code at the minimum rate 
of eighteen words per minute; learn basic cryp- 
tography and the use of clandestine radio equip- 
ment, such as burst message devices and satellite 
links; learn to repair and maintain communica- 
tions equipment, generators, and antennas; and 
learn various methods for constructing field- 
expedient antennas. Among the communications 
equipment he is expected to be familiar with are 
the AN/PRC-74, AN/PRC-90, AN/VRC-12, AN/ 
VRC-46, AN/VRC-47, AN/GRC-106, AN/FRC-93, 
AN/GRC-109, and AN/PRC-74B. The Special 
Forces commo man is expected to be able to 
install, maintain, and operate any of these radio 
sets. In addition, he must be able to install and 
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Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) practice rappelling at 


operate telephone switchboards, generators, anten- 
nas, and burst transmission devices (the AN/GRA- 
71, in particular). The commo expert must also 
perform certain field intelligence/counterintelli- 
gence functions, such as identifying enemy elec- 
tronic warfare activity and taking countermeasures, 
properly storing classified materials, sterilizing a 
transmission site before moving on, and authenti- 
cating message traffic. The myriad skills fill a 
manual hundreds of pages long, as they range from 
laying a land telephone line to operating all sorts of 
test equipment for periodically checking equip- 
ment. Obviously, the Special Forces communica- 
tion NCO must possess the ability to absorb quite 
a bit of information and must have a strong techni- 
cal aptitude. It should also be clear why such a 
large percentage of candidates for this slot don’t 
make it through Phase II. 
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Fort Bragg. (U.S. Army) 
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Demolitions and Engineering 


There is a certain irony in the training of the 
Special Forces engineering specialist, in that he has 
to be both an expert at building things for civic- 
action projects and at tearing them down for sabo- 
tage operations. Instruction is comprehensive 
enough, however, that the Special Forces engineer 
is highly competent in both areas. Demolitions 
training places special emphasis on creating explo- 
sives from available materials and the use of 
explosives for special tasks. Incendiaries, mines, 
and booby traps—American, foreign, and impro- 
vised—are studied in detail as well. Construction 
skills include those needed to build dams, wells, 
stockades, or other projects useful for defense or 
“hearts and minds’’ campaigns. Engineering recon 
techniques are also included for gathering intelli- 
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gence about enemy installations. Some Special 
Forces engineers receive additional training in 
operating heavy equipment or specialized equip- 
ment, such as that in sawmills or cement plants. 
The tasks the engineer NCO is trained to perform 
are divided into seven categories, as follows: mine/ 
countermine operations, demolitions, field fortifi- 
cations, reconnaissance, fixed bridging, construc- 
tion, and rigging. The following are examples of 
just a few of the skills the SF engineer is expected 
to be able to perform under each of these cate- 
gories: 

1. Mine/countermine—install various mines, such 
as the M26 antipersonnel mine or M19 plastic 
antitank mine; mark, site, lay, and record mine 
fields; clear mine fields; install, detect, and 
neutralize booby traps; move friendly forces 
safely through a mine field 

2. Demolitions—transport explosives properly; 
place charges for cutting, breaching, or crater- 
ing; investigate and clear misfires of explosive 
devices; calculate charges for various tasks; 
carry out a reconnaissance of possible demoli- 
tion sites 

3. Field fortifications—construct obstacles (anti- 
personnel and _ antivehicular); construct 
emplacements and shelters 

4. Reconnaissance—identify and determine the 
degree to which natural obstacles can inhibit 
operations; determine the classification of 
various types of bridges 

5. Fixed bridging—carry out the layout and con- 
struction of a timber trestle bridge 

6. Construction—construct expedient roads; con- 
struct buildings; mix, place, finish, and cure 
concrete; construct expedient helicopter land- 
ing areas 

7. Rigging—determine safe capacity of available 
rigging materials; design and construct a tackle 
system 


Some Special Forces engineers also receive training 
in the use of tactical nuclear demolition devices. 


Medical 


This training is the most intensive and lengthy of 
all of the Special Forces occupational specialties. 
In the past, training for the medical NCO lasted 
up to fifty weeks, though now initial training lasts 
only a little more than twenty-five weeks. Skills 
such as emergency field surgery and dentistry are 


learned, as well as giving basic medical care to 
team members and indigenous troops and their 
families. As are all members of Special Forces, the 
medic is expected to be a teacher as well as a doc- 
tor, charged with the responsibility of teach- 
ing hygiene and disease prevention to the indige- 
nous troops and teaching indigenous medical assis- 
tants to aid him. After completing his Phase I 
training, the medic does not remain at Fort Bragg 
as do the men in other occupational specialties; 
instead, he reports to the Army’s Academy of 
Health Sciences at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, for 
thirteen weeks of intensive training, which includes 
a great emphasis on dealing with traumatic injuries 
such as gunshot wounds. Then the SF medic works 
in a hospital for six weeks of on-the-job training 
that includes assisting on operations. Finally, the 
SF medic spends six weeks learning lab techniques, 
medical record keeping, and outpatient care. Upon 
completing this course, the Special Forces medic is 
one of the best-qualified “bush doctors” in the 
world. The medic’s skills are called on for every- 
thing from pulling a tooth to carrying out an 
appendectomy or delivering a baby. Because of the 
lengthy and difficult training required, the medic 
slots have traditionally been the toughest to fill 
on A-detachments, but a comment on the quality 
of SF medics is that a substantial number have 
gone on later to complete medical school. 


Weapons 


The weapons specialist learns the skills to fill 
either the light-weapons or heavy-weapons slot on 
an A-detachment. He learns both U.S. and foreign 
weapons with special emphasis on ComBloc (Com- 
munist Bloc) weapons and older weapons likely 
to be encountered with guerrilla groups. Roughly 
one-third of his training is spent on mortars; one- 
third on machine guns, rifles, carbines, and shot- 
guns; and the remainder on all other weapons. A 
substantial amount of time is spent on marks- 
manship training methods and construction of 
field-expedient shooting ranges. For ease of discus- 
sion, specific skills learned will be divided into 
heavy- and light-weapons skills: 

1. Light Weapons. In simplest terms, the light 
weapons leader must be able to load, fire, 
maintain, correct stoppages in, and _ safely 
unload myriad weapons. Among the weapons 
the light weapons leader is expected to be cog- 
nizant of are handguns such as the Smith & 
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Members of the Seventh SFG (Abn) prepare to leave for a training exercise in Montana. Members of Special Forces 


Wesson or Colt revolvers, Makarov pistol, 
Colt 1911, Walther P-38, Tokarev TT33, and 
Browning Hi-Power pistols; rifles such as the 
G3A4, FN FAL, M1 and M2 carbines, SKS, 
SVD, M16 (including variants), M1, M14, Lee 
Enfield rifles (especially the #4), AK-47, and 
M1903A4; the M1200 riot gun; machine guns 
such as the BAR, RPD LMG, MAGS58 MG, .50 
M2 MG, Bren L4¢A2 LMG, MG3 MG, Goryunov 
SGMB HMG, DShK M38/46 MG, M60 GPMG, 
RP46 MG, and M1919A6 MG; and submachine 
guns such as the UZI, M3A1, Thompson MIA\I, 
L2A3, Beretta M12, Swedish M45B, Danish 
Madsen M50, PPSh41, MP5, and Czech VZ23. 
The light weapons leader will normally also 
learn such skills as reloading ammunition and 
field-expedient gunsmithing. 

Heavy Weapons. The heavy weapons leader 
must not only learn to operate and maintain 
larger, crew-served weapons, but must also 
learn to act as a forward observer and be able 
to select proper sites for the emplacement of 
mortars, recoilless rifles, and so on. Among the 


must expect to spend far more time training in the field than most other units. (U.S. Army) 


weapons the heavy weapons leader is expected 
to load, fire, and maintain are the M203 gre- 
nade launcher, LAW, 106mm recoilless rifle, 
57mm recoilless rifle, DRAGON, TOW, 60mm 
mortar, 8lmm mortar, and 107mm mortar. 
Foreign weapons he is trained on include the 
84mm Carl Gustaf, RPG2, RPG7, and SPG90. 
It is difficult not to oversimplify the training 
for the heavy weapons leader, but note that 
learning trajectory, methods for calculating 
charges or fire control data, and other calcula- 
tions requires a substantial effort and substan- 
tial mathematics ability. 


Operations and Intelligence 


Since this slot is filled by senior NCOs, training 
is not normally given during Phase II, but later, 
after an NCO has been with an A-detachment for 
some time. During training for this specialty, the 
NCO learns tactical terrain analysis, fingerprinting, 
order of battle, operational planning, photography, 
cryptography, clandestine communications, intelli- 
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Land navigation and map reading are considered very critical skills for the member of Special Forces and must be 
mastered before he graduates from the Q Course. (U.S. Army) 
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At Fort Bragg, | members of the Seventh SFG ain train n witli d the 60mm mortar, popular with Special Force! because 


it is portable. (U.S. Army) 
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All members of Special Forces receive at least basic training in booby traps and demolitions, though the engineers 
on the A-detachment raise such mayhem to an art form. (U.S. Army) 


Special Forces engineers learn how to build a tripod hoist. 
(U.S. Army) ' 
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Special Forces engineers learn how to build a confidence course. When it is completed, no doubt, they will get the 
honor of testing it! (U.S. Army) 
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Special Forces engineering trainees learn the proper methods for blowing railroad tracks. (U.S. Army) 
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Special Forces engineers place a charge to blow a hole in a fence during training at Fort Bragg. (U.S. Army) 
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Special Forces medics practice field surgical techniques under makeshift conditions. (U.S. Army) 
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During a Special Forces Officers Course in 1974, officers strain doing push-ups. (U.S. Army) 
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Candidates sweat through sit-ups during an Officers Course at the Special Warfare Center in 1974. (U.S. Army) 
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As part of the Q Course requirements, candidates must 
learn to traverse rope bridges such as this one. (X VIIIth 
Abn Corps) 


Patrolling skills are given a great deal of emphasis during the Q Course. (XVIIIth Abn Corps) 
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gence nets, interrogation, organizing guerrilla units, 
and psychological warfare. Special skills and 
responsibilities include maintenance of secure 
storage for classified documents, maintaining an 
order-of-battle workbook, preparation and main- 
tenance of a situation map, preparation of intelli- 
gence estimates, briefing and debriefing members 
of patrols, setting up agent networks, setting up a 
ground surveillance plan, processing and printing 
film, preparing a training plan for indigenous 
troops, preparing an area study, preparing and pre- 
senting a briefing, planning and assisting in the 
organization of guerrilla forces, classifying a set of 
fingerprints, and preparing a target analysis. 
Although this has been just an outline of the 
skills taught to the members of an A-detachment, 
it should give some idea of the tremendous capa- 
bilities contained within that twelve-man team. 


SPECIAL FORCES OFFICERS COURSE 


At times in the past, the Special Forces officer 
has undergone separate training from the enlisted 
members of SF. During Charlie Beckwith’s com- 
mand of the school during the late 1970s, in fact, 
the SF Officers Course grew to closely resemble 
the SAS selection course. Beginning in 1981, how- 
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ever, the SF Officers Qualification Course was 
combined with the general SF Q Course. This has 
had many useful benefits, as it allows officers first 
joining SF to gain the feeling of esprit de corps 
and teamwork along with the NCOs and allows the 
officer to meet men who will likely serve with him 
at some point during his time in Special Forces. 
During “his Phase II training, the officer does re- 
ceive specialized instruction in Special Forces 
organization, missions, and capabilities, as well as 
psy ops, guerrilla warfare, clandestine operations, 
and other unconventional warfare methods and 
tactics. During the final field-training exercise, the 
officer will have to command a team working with 
“‘suerrillas.”’ 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL FORCES 
TRAINING 


Members of Special Forces are constantly up- 
dating and adding to their skills. Additional train- 
ing can take the form of language courses, training 
with such foreign units as the Special Air Service, 
and undergoing specialized training with other, 
nonspecialized U.S. units (i.e., learning to drive 
tanks or fly helicopters). Certain additional air- 
borne/special operations training, though not uni- 
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During the Q Course, candidates are expected to combine various skills, including land navigation, patrolling, 
communication, and small unit tactics. (XVIIIth Abn Corps) 
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During training at Fort Bragg, the man in the foreground establishes communications while another member of his 
team stands watch. (XVIIIth Abn Corps) 


Survival training is an extremely important element of training at Fort Bragg. Here, the Parrish Survival/Fighting knife 
is used to rapidly strip a pole for shelter or a trap. 


Closed-circuit scuba equipment of the type used by 
members of Special Forces. 
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Scuba equipment of the type used by SF scuba detachments. 
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A certain number of members of Special Forces go through the parachute riggers’ course where, among other skills, 
they learn to repair parachutes. (U.S. Army) 


versal, is widespread enough within SF that it 
should be discussed in some detail. 


Ranger 


At any given time, a relatively high percentage 
of members of SF will be Ranger qualified. It 
should be pointed out, however, that a lot of the 
skills learned in Ranger training are also covered 
in the SF Q Course; hence, lack of Ranger training 
does not mean that the member of Special Forces 
does not possess the traditional Ranger skills. As 
a matter of respect for the Ranger tab, those mem- 
bers of SF who instruct foreign elite troops known 
as ‘“‘Rangers’” generally will be Ranger qualified 
themselves, though this is not always the case. 
Ranger training covers fifty-eight days and is 
among the toughest in the U.S. Army. Physical 
conditioning and hand-to-hand combat are stressed 
in the first phase, along with land navigation, fire 
support, and demolitions. During the initial phase, 
tactical training emphasizes patrolling and recon- 
naissance. During the mountain phase of their 
training, Rangers learn military mountaineering, 
along with patrolling and recon in mountainous 


terrain. Desert training emphasizes survival in the 
desert, patrolling under desert conditions, and air- 
borne/airmobile operations in the desert. The 
rugged ‘‘swamp”’ phase of training teaches small- 
boat operations and maneuvers in swampy condi- 
tions. The Ranger course is a grueling one and 
those members of Special Forces who complete 
it are justly proud of being qualified as Rangers. 


HALO 


High Altitude, Low Opening parachute inser- 
tions are a specialty of certain A-detachments, as 
knowledge of this method allows clandestine inser- 
tion in certain situations. For example, NATO 
special ops troops (including Special Forces) who 
might be assigned to infiltrate Norway would 
likely use HALO, free-falling until off radar and 
not popping their chutes until most of the open- 
chute descent would be hidden by the cliffs of a 
fjord. Although other U.S. special operations 
troops may be HALO trained since this technique 
is so useful for SF, the HALO Committee remains 
based at Fort Bragg. The HALO course at Fort 
Bragg during the early 1980s began with the 


emphasis on learning the “starfish position 
assumed by the jumper during his free-fall. This 
position stabilizes his body position, accounting 
for the heavy rucksacks and chutes worn during the 
jump. Students receiving HALO training are 
already static-line parachute trained but they also 
review use of their reserve chutes and maneuvering 
techniques. Great emphasis is put on the potential 
dangers of jumping from high altitude, such as 
hypoxia, hyperventilation, frostbite, and decom- 
pression. Once these basics and others are mas- 
tered, the student progresses to actual free-fall 
jumps, beginning at 12,500 feet, from which 
height he makes eleven jumps, then on to 17,500 
feet using oxygen masks, and finally to 25,000 feet 
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for his final jumps. During the training, he will 
make two night jumps; these are important be- 
cause, in an operational situation, he would prob- 
ably be inserted at night. 

As military free-fall parachuting has progressed, 
other techniques in addition to HALO have been 
added to the SF repertoire, including HAHO (High 
Altitude, High Opening), in which the jump is 
made from as high as 30,000 feet and chutes are 
opened a few seconds after exiting the plane, and 
LAHS (Low Altitude, High Speed), in which the 
jumper is extracted from the aircraft at speeds of 
up to 250 miles per hour from altitudes as low as 
150 feet. LAHS is very effective for rapid, clandes- 
tine insertion of a small team. 


During the Q Course, members of Special Forces learn to use the STABO rig, which allows a small team to be extracted 
while leaving the men’s hands free to give covering fire or to steady a wounded team member. (XVIIIth Abn Corps) 
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Rigger 


As they will frequently find themselves helping 
with airborne training for forces in Third World 
countries, a certain percentage of members of 
Special Forces undergo rigger training. During this 
twelve-week course at Fort Lee, Virginia, the stu- 
dent learns to inspect and pack various types of 
parachutes (at the end of this section of training 
the student must pack his own chute and jump 
with it); rig various types of military hardware, 
from jeeps to 105mm howitzers, for air drop; and 
make repairs to the various types of personnel or 
cargo parachutes in the U.S. inventory. 


Scuba 


Although the Navy’s SEALs are the primary 
U.S. combat swimmers, there is frequently a need 
for scuba-qualified Special Forces personnel. As 
a result, the Special Forces runs its own Under- 
water School at Trumbo Point on Key West, 
Florida. During eight three-week Combat Diver 
courses given per year, the Special Forces Under- 
water Operations Division turns out up to three 
hundred qualified divers each year. Additional 
special schools are also offered during the year 
as well, including refresher courses for SF scuba 
detachments. 

As is usual with any SF training, the Combat 
Diver course includes rigorous physical training 


which includes beach runs of up to seven miles. 
The course begins with a “wet jump” into the 
ocean near the base and progresses from there 
through operation and maintenance of various 
types of open- and closed-circuit scuba equipment 
(in simplest terms, ‘‘open’’ equipment gives off 
bubbles that can betray the diver’s presence, while 
“closed” equipment does not give off bubbles); 
underwater infiltration and exfiltration techniques 
with or without scuba gear; locking in and out of 
submarines; entering the sea via parachute, heli- 
copter, or small boat, and then swimming ashore; 
waterproofing demolitions, weapons, or other 
equipment for infiltration; and technical knowl- 
edge about tides, marine life, and physiology. The 
course ends with a twenty-hour field training 
exercise which consists of a night water infiltration 
and attack on a “‘target,’’ followed by an exfil- 
tration from the target. Upon completion of the 
course, the Special Forces diver is fully competent 
to carry out underwater operations or, as part of 
an MTT (Mobile Training Team), instruct divers 
for an ally of the USA. 


Other specialized Special Forces training in- 
cludes ski training—often at the ski schools for 
elite European alpine troops, Jumpmaster training, 
and Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD) training. 
In fact, there are probably not many realms of 
specialized training that some member of Special 
Forces has not undergone, but that’s one of the 
things that makes them ‘“‘special.”’ 
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Glossary 


A-detachment The basic Special Forces operational unit, normally comprised of twelve men; also known as 
an A-Team 


ARVN Army of the Republic of Vietnam 


B-detachment A twenty-three-man command-and-control element, normally charged with controlling and 
supporting four A-detachments 


Blue Light Interim antiterrorist unit formed at Fort Bragg until Delta became operational 
CCC Command and Control Central for MACV/SOG 

CCN Command and Control North for MACV/SOG 

CCS Command and Control South for MACV/SOG 


CCRAK Covert Clandestine Reconnaissance Activities Korea—the controlling element for special opera- 
tions in Korea 


C-detachment Eighteen-man command-and-contro! element, which in effect functioned as the Special 
Forces company HQ controlling three B-detachments and attached A-detachments 


CIDG Civilian Irregular Defense Groups—formed and trained by Special Forces to defend rural hamlets 
from the Vietcong 


DART Disaster Assistance and Relief Team, formed of a Special Forces ODA and additional medical per- 
sonnel and sent in to assist in the aftermath of disasters 


DGER The French Directeur General Etudes Rescherches—recon/unconventional-warfare unit during 
World War II 


FANK Forces Armee National Khmer—Cambodian troops trained by Special Forces 
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FEST Field Epidemiological Survey Team -a special medical unit including SF medics sent in to survey 
areas of Southeast Asia for infectious diseases 


FOB Forward Operating Bases for MACV/SOG 
FTT Special Forces Field Training Teams sent to assist friendly countries 
HALO High Altitude, Low Opening—military free-fall parachuting 


HAHO High Altitude, High Opening—parachute technique in which the parachute is opened almost imme- 
diately upon exiting the plane at high altitude 


HRU Hostage rescue unit 


JCRC Joint Casualty Resolution Center—the Special Forces residual presence in Southeast Asia which 
incorporated some former MACV/SOG troops; theoretically engaged in searching for MIAs 


JCTG Joint Contingency Task Force, code-named for the Son Tay Raiding Force 
Jedburghs Mixed-nationality teams air-dropped into occupied territory during World War II 


JSOC Joint Special Operations Command 


Kachins Burmese hill tribe organized as irregulars during World War II by OSS Detachment 101 


LAHS Low Altitude, High Speed —parachuting technique in which the jumper is rapidly extracted from the 
plane at low altitude 


LAW Light Antitank Weapon 
LLDB Luc Luong Duc Biet—the South Vietnamese Special Forces 
LRP Long-range Reconnaissance Patrol 


MACV/SOG Military Assistance Command Vietnam/Studies and Observations Group (or Special Opera- 
tions Group) 


MIKE Force Mobile Strike Forces established from Special Forces-trained indigenous troops in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam to act as quick-reaction units directly under SF control 


Montagnards Vietnamese hill tribes trained as irregulars by the Special Forces 


Nungs Ethnic Chinese minority in the Republic of Vietnam trained as irregulars by the Special Forces; 
normally the most reliable fighting element under SF control 


ODA Operational Detachment A—the basic SF operational unit 
Operational Detachment Delta Also known as “Delta Force’’—the U.S. antiterrorist unit 
OGs Operational Groups—the incremental direct-action forces of the OSS 


OSS Office of Strategic Services—the World War II forerunner of the Special Forces 
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Projects Delta, Gamma, Omega, Sigma Special units formed of members of SF and indigenous troops to 
gather strategic intelligence within the Republic of Vietnam 


Psy Ops Psychological Operations—these included all sorts of propaganda and other skills used to erode the 
enemy’s will to resist 


Q Course The Special Forces Qualification Course 
SAARF Special Allied Airborne Reconnaissance Force—a World War II unit trained to liberate POWs 


SACSA Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special Activities—an officer reporting directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and charged with responsibility for special operations during the Vietnam conflict 


SAF Special Action Forces consisting of a Special Forces Group and various other elements 
SERE Survival, Escape, Resistance, Evasion training given to members of Special Forces 


Sheep-Dipped The intelligence term used to describe members of Special Forces ostensibly discharged and 
then hired by the CJA 


SMAG Special Mission Advisory Group—the unit which trained the Viets to take over special ops from 
MACV/SOG 


SOCOM Special Operations Command 


SOE Special Operations Executive—the World War II British equivalent of OSS 


SOT Special Operations Training—given to certain A-detachments at Fort Bragg to equip them to deal with 
antiterrorist duties 


TO&E Table of Organization and Equipment-—sets out the organization for a military unit 
UITG U.S. Army Individual Training Team—units that trained Cambodian troops 
UNPFK United Nations Partisan Forces Korea 

UNPIK United Nations Partisans in Korea 


White Star Mission in which members of Special Forces trained the Laotians in counterinsurgency 
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